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THE WEEK. 


ANOTHER week has passed with very few develop- 
ments in the Far East. Occasional bombardments 
of Port Arthur continue. Two junks have arrived at 
Newchang, which means that the river is open. The 
7imes correspondent thinks the Japanese will try to 
land at Newchang, to seize that place as a base, to 
cut off the Russian army on the Yalu, and then 
proceed to a campaign in Southern and Central Man- 
churia. Meanwhile both Japan and Russia profess 
great confidence as tothe issue. The cheering reports 
of the progress made in the settlement of diplomatic 
questions between England and France encourage the 
hope that the irrelevant complications so gratuitously 
created by our diplomacy will not be allowed to put 
too severe a strain on our friendship. 





Tuat the trouble expended in forming a Parliamen- 
tary Committee of members of both Houses interested in 
Macedonia has not been wasted is shown by the pretty 
constant stream of questions about the negotiations in 
Constantinople which Lord Percy has had to 
answer during the last week. It is a satisfactory 
result so faras it goes. However willing the Foreign 
Office may be, and Lord Lansdowne is not behindhand 
with assurances, it is all the better for being kept up to 
the mark. Anotherresult ofthe pressure undoubtedly put 
on diplomacy by such manifestations of public opinion 
as the International Conference, which the Balkan 
Committee has organised for Tuesday next, may 
perhaps be discovered in the exceptional activity of the 
British Ambassador to the Porte. Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor has been energetically impressing on Ministers 
the necessity of accepting the gendarmerie scheme, 
and at the beginning of the week it seemed as if the 
Porte was at last convinced that there was no way out 
of it, lest a worse thing should befall. Yet still the 
definitive assent is not ferthcoming, and while the 
diplomatists are talking, fighting is already re- 
ported both from the Monastir and Salonica vilayets. 
Bands, said to be from Bulgaria, have appeared at 
Nevrecop and at Melnik in the Demir Hissar district, 
where the insurgents held their own so pertinaciously 
last year, and also between Kirchevo and Ochrida. If 
the Powers are going to get anything done, they are 
running it very close. Let the Sultan only postpone 
the Reforms until general unrest gives him an excuse 
for entrusting its suppression to Hilmi Pasha, and he 
may fairly claim to have gained his end, in spite of all 
Europe, sincere and insincere alike. 





Ir the Powers mean to make headway, their one 
hope is evidently to insist on the bill and nothing but 
the bill. Questions of the distribution of the repre- 
sentatives of the different countries should not be dis- 
cussed at Constantinople. Every fresh modification 
and concession merely gives the Turks a new excuse for 
delay. Details can perfectly well be settled by General 
de Giorgis when once his own authority as international 
commandant is placed beyond dispute. The great 
point is that Europeans should appear in the villages ; 
and here time is of the essence. In Albania the 
Sultan is elaborately nursing his trump card of in- 
surrection. Shakir Pasha has surrounded the rebels, 





whom Shemsi would have broken had he been 
allowed, and is now sending for more troops, pre- 
sumably that he may hold them at bay without 
actually hurting them until such time as_ their 
wonted protest against reform becomes seasonable. 
Amid so much that is desultory and disappointing 
in the Balkans, it would be a pity to overlook the in- 
auguration of the first section of the railway which is 
to run through Greece from the Pirzus to the Macedo- 
nian frontier, and will ultimately, it is hoped, join the 
Salonica line, which would probably result in the diver- 
sion of the mail route to India from Brindisi to Athens. 
For the last ten years there have been few sights more 
depressing to travellers in Greece than the deserted 
materials of the line through Boeotia abandoned by the 
British company which began the work in 1890. The 
Turks have always been extremely chary about con- 
ceding a junction with their railways in Macedonia, but 
the Sultan’s political obligations to Greece at the 
moment are considerable, and his shrewd friends are 
not likely to allow him to forget it. 





THE news that President Roosevelt has issued a 
decree awarding a pension to every soldier over sixty-two 
who took part in the Civil War is indeed depressing 
for those who believed Mr. Roosevelt to be proof 
against the cruder temptations of a candidate. The 
‘* Grand Army,” in which all the Civil War veterans are 
enrolled, is a political organisation which has often made 
its weight felt before, but it has never achieved a greater 
triumph than in breaking down the virtue of Mr. Roose- 
velt. For this extension of a pension system which has 
for many years been recognised as a gigantic piece of 
jobbery and corruption cannot be interpreted in any 
other way than as a bribe. There are just about a 
million pensioners upon the roll already, and 
their pay consumes one-quarter of the total income 
of the Republic. The business of Pension Agent 
has always been a synonym for impudent dishonesty, 
and this measure will feed the scandal. The Protec- 
tion party in America, however, is inclined to favour 
this extravagance, as it favours every increase of ex- 
penditure, because it makes it more difficult to reduce 
the tariff. As for Mr. Roosevelt’s private motive, it 
looks as if, confronted by menaces of opposition from 
the ‘‘trusts” and moneyed interests of the country, 
he were determined to throw himself upon the suffrages 
of the populace courting its favour by the crudest 
methods. We wait, however, to learn whether the 
President’s friends can throw a more favourable light 
on the incident. 





WE do not know whether it is any satisfaction to 
the public that its own ignorance about what is going 
on in Thibet is shared by the Government. It is the 
sort of satisfaction with which we are now familiar. 
Mr. Brodrick’s answer, when asked whether there was 
any change, ‘* we know nothing,” would have been an 
excellent refrain for most of the foreign and colonial 
policy of the Government. Fortunately, there are some 
people who think the Government and the nation ought 
to have known a great deal more before embarking on 
this expedition. Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. 
Courtney, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Harrison, and 
several other public men met at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Wednesday to discuss the expedition— 
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an expedition undertaken, as Sir Henry Cotton pointed 
out, in defiance of the Act which provides that, ‘‘ except 
under sudden and urgent necessity, no order to repel 
invasion and no military operations shall be undertaken 
beyond the frontiers of India except with the sanction 
of both Houses of Parliament.” Unfortunately, as 
Mr. Courtney remarked, experience has shown 
that it is an easy thing to drive through this 
clause. Mr. Courtney and the other speakers 
at Wednesday’s meeting had no difficulty in show- 
ing that not even a plausible case has been made 
out for this expedition. It has not been shown 
that Thibet is any less disinclined to throw open her 
solitudes to Russia than to us, that her temper towards 
us is likely to be improved by an armed mission, that 
the risks and disadvantages of an expedition have been 
calculated or thought out, or that any conceivable 
object could be served by a mission on the scale of this 
one. In short, no other case has been advanced for a 
forward policy on the North-Eastern Frontier than the 
case which has been finally discredited for a forward 
policy on the North-Western Frontier. 





Ir the outbreak of plague does not check the 
policy of Chinese labour, the Government must be 
demented. Hong-Kong, the port from which the 
coolies are to be shipped, is the port from which the 
plague started on its devastating mission. To import 
Chinamen for the mines is to add enormously to the 
risks of plague, risks that are serious enough already. 
It is important in this connection to notice a point 
made by Mr. Asquith on Monday night, Mr. Asquith 
quoted the remarks made by an official of the Transvaal 
Mineowners’ Association that Kaffirs were able to 
survive the noxious conditions of the mines because 
they had six months holiday every year. The Chinaman 
is expected to survive these conditions on occasional 
holidays of forty-eight hours. 

Tue debates in the two Houses on Chinese labour 
have been most satisfactory. The Government had a 
majority of fifty-seven on the vote of censure in the 
Commons, but that was expected. If it is true, as has 
been stated, that there are nearly 200 Unionist 
members who are not going to offer themselves for re- 
election, it is not difficult to scrape together a majority 
of fifty-seven on any subject. But if the Government 
had the best of the division, the Opposition had all the 
best of the debate. Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Balfour 
were quite unable to extricate themselves from the 
charge that they are giving the alien mine- 
owners of the Rand something withheld from 
all British employers. Mr. Fletcher Moulton very 
justly observed that there were plenty of non-paying 
mines in Cornwall which would do a good business if 
the Government were obliging enough to allow them 
to have Chinese labour on the terms the mine-owners 
have imposed on Lord Milner. Mr. Balfour amused 
himself with some stupid irrelevances about Cobden. 
He must know even less about Free Trade than he 
is popularly supposed to know if he thinks Cobden was 
in favour of forbidding a man to change his employer 
or his employment. The debate in the Lords was 
initiated by Lord Coleridge in a very powerful speech. 
Lord Spencer described the compounds as cages, a 
phrase that gave some pain to the Government, and 
Dr. Perceval made a fine and most telling attack. 
Of the other Bishops, the Primate, who did not vote, 
borrowed almost the very phrases of Caiaphas, and 
Dr. Browne, of Bristol, gave a silent vote for slavery. 
The rest of the Bishops remained in their dioceses 
teaching Christianity. eee: 

Tue debates were most useful for many reasons. 
For one thing, they give fair warning to the mine-owners 
of what they must expect from the Liberal Government ; 
and they also show how completely Lord Milner is to 


blame for the stagnation which he now advances as a 
pretext for Chinese labour. Mr. Asquith, who has 
abstained from criticising Lord Milner all these years, 
said bluntly on Monday that the Transvaal has to 
bear just double as heavy a burden of official salaries 
as it supported under the vég:me Lord Milner thought 
extravagant and inefficient. But Lord Milner is still 
regarded in other quarters as above criticism. In the 
debate in the Lords, Lord Goschen and others argue 
that we must accept Chinese labour because Lord 
Milner wants it, but that it is outrageous to proceed 
to examine Lord Milner's credentials. This argument 
would be absurd to apply to anyone; to apply it to Lord 
Milner, who flings epithets freely, suppresses the 
Opinions of his Ministers, and impugns their honour, 
is simply ridiculous. Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir 
Robert Reid showed on Thursday how egregiously 
Lord Milner has failed in everything. His settlement 
scheme, his administration of repatriation, his railway 
finance, his predictions—are all confessed failures. His 
patrons, who allowed Sir William Butler to be 
slandered, though that officer could not reply, 
say the truth must not be told about Lord Milner, 
though that official replies with invective and insinua- 
tion in almost every despatch he writes. As Mr. 
Herbert Paul once said, we do not see why a man 
should be allowed to make ducks and drakes of the 
Empire without criticism because he had taken a good 
degree. What reason is there for thinking that Lord 
Milner, wrong in everything else, is right about Chinese 
labour ? Colonial opinion is as strong as ever, and 
the Australian Parliament has adopted a strong reso- 
lution condemning the Government's policy by fifty- 
three votes to five. Mr. Pike Pease seems to attach 
some weight to the opinion of a Mr. Mather, but 
before taking what Mr. Mather says as important we 
should like to know who employs him. Formerly he 
was, according to his own statements, employed by 
the Rand Trade Unions ; is he still ? 


-_-or 


WE print a letter from Lord Farrer, who gives 
some very apt quotations for the present controversy 
over Chinese labour. Perhaps we may supplement 
them with one or two quotations from the Slave Trade 
debate of 1792. We find Lord Thurlow, for example, 
talking in the spirit of Mr. Balfour’s peroration : 

“ He considered the resolutions of the Lower House of 
Parliament as an attempt to legislate in this country for the 
regulation of the West Indian islands, which he stated to 
be perfectly new and perfectly unprecedented. . . . The 
resolutions did not go merely the length that the merchants 
of this country should not supply the islands with slaves, 
but prohibited the planters from obtaining such supply by 
traffic with any other country. It might be dangerous to 
show such inattention to the interests of the colonies, while 
they thought a further importation of negroes necessary to 
the cultivation of theirland. Of this they must be pre- 
sumed to be the best judges.” 

Lord Grey, again, with his idyllic picture of a Garden 
City, finds his counterpart in Mr. Baillie, agent for 
Grenada, who declared in the House of Commons: 

“I have lived sixteen years in the West Indies, and, not- 
withstanding what has been said to the contrary, I do 
declare in the most solemn manner that I consider the 
negroes in the British West India Islands to be in as com- 
fortable a state as the lower orders of mankind in any 
country in Europe.” 

Finally, Mr. Darragh, his bishop, and his Nonconformist 
brethren were anticipated in their views of the real 
remedy by Mr. Vaughan, who was as good a practising 
Christian as any of ‘them: ‘‘ Instead of the abolition 
of slavery he most earnestly recommended schools for 
teaching the Christian religion.” It is interesting, too, 
to note that Lord Rodney’s name was used by the 
defenders of the slave trade just as the name of a less 
famous personage is used to-day. Rodney was a great 
and brave man, and if he thought well of the slave 
trade, who was to condemn it ? Perhaps even Lord 
Milner’s admirers will not put him higher than Rodney. 
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Punch is in a sense a national institution, and 
those who respect national institutions(as we do) cannot 
avoid a feeling of disappointment and regret that atsuch 
a crisis as this the task of speaking with the voice of 
Punch should have been committed to so acrid and 
unsympathetic a reactionary as the gentleman who 
signs himself ‘‘ O. S.” In this week’s issue of Punch 
‘*O. S.” attempts by a side wind to defend the Chinese 
importation ordinance, taking occasion at the same 
time toattack Mr. J. C. Smuts and the Boers gene- 
rally, in that kind of circumlocutory and pedantic verse 
for which wit provides no excuse and good taste no 
condonation. Mr. Smuts at any rate has one inde- 
feasible title to a hearing ; he was born in the Trans- 
vaal, he has fought bravely for his country, and 
he continues to live there. We do not suppose he will 
be much affected by the academic sneers of ‘‘O. S.” 
For Mr. Punch’s sake, however, the appearance of such 
stuff is to be regretted. 


Mr. BarinG has acted with very proper public 
spirit in deciding to leave a clear field for Major 
Seely and his opponents in the Isle of Wight. Major 
Seely has the strongest claims on Liberal support. He 
is not only a Free Trader: he is what many Free 
Traders unhappily are not—a resolute and fearless 
opponent of Chinese labour. It takes some spirit to 
play the part Major Seely has played in this crisis, and 
his party has not hesitated to show him that inde- 
pendence will be treated without mercy or patience 
by the rank and file. He was refused a hear- 
ing when he rose to speak on Monday evening ; 
his quondam colleagues—men who were not elected to 
reintroduce either Protection or ‘‘ apprenticeship par- 
taking of slavery” —made him the object of a violent 
and bitter demonstration. Major Seely’s decision to 
resign has led to an important step by the Free Food 
League. The executive committee of that body 
has decided to recommend the League _ to 
support Major Seely, a decision which is 
the subject of some angry comment in_ the 
Daily Telegraph. ‘*The Unionist Free Fooders,” 
remarks that organ, ‘‘ pledge themselves to a candi- 
date who is as determined, so far as his power goes, to 
overthrow the present Government as is Mr. Lloyd- 
George himself.” The Liberal Union Club decided on 
Wednesday to continue its existence and to sup- 
port all candidates pledged to support a Unionist 
Government. An amendment recommending neu- 
trality on the fiscal question till after the next 
election was defeated by seventy-two votes to forty. 





Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND, who presided at the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association on 
Wednesday, said that it was quite clear that Parlia- 
ment would have to deal with education in a short time. 
He argued that it was a great mistake to apply the 
same uniform machinery to every part of the country, 
as was done in the present Act. The Act might work 
smoothly in some towns, butin the rural countiesit would 
cause great difficulties. What was wanted was a distinct 
grouping of boards and not one common system of 
management. Under the present system there would 
be less and less interest taken in the schools by the 
people and more and more management by officials. 
Sir Edward Grey, who spoke at the same meeting, 
pointed out that it was not the backward but the 
efficient county councils that disliked the Act. He 
thought a settlement would be found on the lines of the 
compromise sketched out in the Welsh negotiations. 
We agree with Sir Edward Grey in thinking that the 
country will not allow its educational arrangements 
to be paralysed indefinitely by the religious question, 
and we welcome most cordially Mr. Acland’s protest 
against the mania for bureaucracy which is so preva- 
lent among a certain modern school. The less the 





community is in touch with its own problems and 
affairs, the worse, and not the better, for the country, 


Tue Ruskin exhibition, opened on Wednesday at 
Manchester and designed, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, to “set forth the life work of Ruskin in 
literature and in art,” was preluded by some speeches 
filled with a complacency pardonable but somewhat 
incongruous. The master in his later years proclaimed 
a general decadence with somewhat hysteric eloquence. 
Manchester appears to be assured that it has improved 
out of all knowledge in the last half century, and Mr. 
Alderman Thompson imputes much of the improvement 
to Ruskin’s teaching. Yet Manchester, said the Mayor 
of Salford, was misunderstood by Ruskin. It was, and 
indeed is, the home of many things that he 
detested; yet generously it does honour to his 
gorgeous impracticability. The fact is, the man of 
business enjoys the romance of impossible ideals ; and 
the Manchester merchant reads Ruskin as the Venetian 
merchant may have hung up a Vision of the Golden 
Age by Giorgione in his dining-room. Ruskin was 
too general and heroic in his plea for reform to arouse 
either fear or resentment. It is the reformer who 
wishes to thin out public-houses who is bitterly 
opposed ; not the preacher of a perfection at variance 
with all realities. Yet he, too, is dangerous, if only 
his prosperous admirers knew it; he scatters divine 
discontent abroad, and invests Liberal politics with 
that glittering romance which is always in the end 
their best weapon against the solid prose and the 
vested interests of Conservatism. 





OF all treasure fabled to be buried in the earth or 
under the sea the lost hoard of the Incas is the most 
renowned, both from the circumstances of its disap- 
pearance and from the rumours of its enormous value. 
Adventurers have sought for it again and again, but 
always without success. Yet the romance of its secret 
still hangs over Peru and Bolivia. The treasure- 
hunter is a familiar object in these countries, and when 
Mr. Whymper set out to climb Chimborazo the Peru- 
vian authorities could not be persuaded that his moun- 
taineering was nota mere blind to cover yet one more 
attempt to find the buried gold. ‘‘ We will do all we 
can to help you,” said the smiling officials, “ and if you 
find the treasure we trust you will not forget us.” Now 
a correspondent of the Standard, writing from New York, 
the Birmingham of the world’s romance, reports that the 
treasure of Atahualpa has been found in Bolivia by a 
party of English and American engineers who were 
not seeking it. His ultimate authority is the Press of 
Bolivia and the word of a ‘‘ South American official now 
on a visit to the North.” These are all the details as 
yet ‘which add verisimilitude,” &c., except that the 
treasure is said to be valued at 16,000,000 dollars— 
rather an unimaginative sum, as it is the amount of 
the ransom, the Standard points out, which Atahualpa 
offered to the Spaniards. Something over 43,000,000 
is not much for an Inca’s treasure, not more than 
enough to carry on a modern war for a fortnight. But 
the story, with all its faults, is a relief from the reports 
of the fall of Port Arthur which crowd in from every 
continent except Asia. 





Mr. Hutn’s collection, which was sold at 
Christie’s last Saturday, contained several fine pictures 
of the eighteenth century. A portrait of the younger 
Pitt, by Gainsborough, fetched 2,300 guineas. Another 
of the Duke of York, the only one of the Royal series 
painted for George III. which is missing from the 
Royal collection, fell at 2,500 guineas, while a fine 
Gainsborough landscape was sold at the large price of 
2,900 guineas. The shade of the painter must be 
pleased that the art he practised for his pleasure 
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should at last be valued as highly as the art he prac- 
tised for a living. A study for the famous stolen Duchess 
of Devonshire, more authentic than the notorious 
picture itself, was sold for 500 guineas—an enormous 
price. A Reynolds portrait of a lady of the Ducie family 
fetched 3,100 guineas, and two fine Cromes fell at the 
rather moderate price, as things go, of 1,900 and 1,150 
guineas respectively. The extraordinary rise in price 
of pictures of the British School can be judged by the 
fact that the Gainsborough portrait of the Duke of York 
was sold for 66 guineas in 1863. The National Por- 
trait Gallery purchased a portrait ascribed to Dance, 
and said to be of Oliver Goldsmith, for 50 guineas. It 
is said really to be a picture of the elder Colman, and 
to be by Reynolds. If this is so, the Gallery have got a 
cheap bargain. feat wa 

Mr. MacMILian, the treasurer of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, has made an appeal for £2,000 
more to advance the new and exciting discoveries lately 
made, not only at Knossos, but at Palaikastro and 
other places near it. It is a modest sum for a work of 
such enthralling interest, and it is to be hoped that 
everyone interested in the origins of European 
civilisation will subscribe towards it. We gave lately 
some account of the new discoveries made in Crete. 
With each new excavation the wonder of them in- 
creases. In the palace area at Knossos a Royal 
theatre has been revealed. In the Royal villa a jar 
has been found painted with reliefs of papyrus plants in 
a new technique. At the very end of the season two 
chambers of massive stone were unearthed, containing 
a number of figures, vases, and reliefs of animals, in a 
kind of faience resembling Egyptian porcelain, and of 
exquisite workmanship. At Palaikastro a considerable 
town was discovered, regularly laid out, it is said, in the 
pre-Mycenzan period, with bathrooms and elaborate 
drainage, showing a high state of civilisation. All the 
excavations yielded a large amount of pottery. A full 
account of them will be published in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, which will probably appear 
in April. The results have hitherto been enormous, 
when the amount of money spent is considered. All 
the old theories as to the origins and date of the 
earliest Hellenic civilisation have been upset ; and the 
cost of these discoveries for the last year was only 
42,300. For the sake of the history of the world and 
the credit of British culture it is to be hoped that all 
the money the excavators ask for will be promptly 
provided. 





Sir Epwin ArRNoLp, who died on Thursday, was 
an example of the modern combination of poet and 
journalist, which seems to be the only means by which 
poetry can now achieve a commercial success. His 
themes, like many of those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
were exotic ; but he treated them in a more familiar 
style. Indeed, artistically he is usually associated with 
the Laureate and Sir Lewis Morris, neither of whom 
has ever intentionally done violence to the conven- 
tions of English verse. There is no doubt that the 
public likes unfamiliar things treated in a tamiliar 
way, and Sir Edwin Arnold ministered to this national 
taste with a good deal of eloquence and skill. He was 
not an original poet, but he won his popularity by per- 
fectly legitimate means, without encouraging either 
the vulgar arrogance of the mob or tickling the senses 
of the degenerate, and that is a good deal to say of a 
modern poet. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK, 
CONCERTS. 
Broadwood Concert, Kneisel Quartet, March 29, at 8.30 p.m., St. James's 
Hall. 
Good Friday Concert (Orchestral), April 1, at the Queen's Hall. 
SALES, 
March 28 and 29, 1 p.m., at Christie's, Old English Furniture, &c. 
March ag, 2 p.m., at Christie’s, Old English Furniture, Porcelain, & 


“THE DEBATES ON CHINESE LABOUR. 


T happens naturally when men of blameless ante. 
cedents and agreeable manners drift into an equi- 
vocal course, blown thither either by the influence of a 
stronger mind or by local currents of opinion, that they 
are very indignant and defiant if anyone uses hard 
words about them. They are uneasy in their own 
minds, and when they find themselves the centre of 
violent controversy they feel they are ill-treated all 
round—by circumstances which they did not face with 
enough resolution and by opponents who seem to have 
forgotten that weakness in gentlemanly and amiable 
persons is a subject rather for remonstrances than for 
invective. The debates on Chinese labour have 
revealed many men, from the Archbishop and Mr. 
Lyttelton downwards, of the kind the Pope, a Christian 
of rather tougher calibre, hit off in the famous soliloquy 
in Zhe Ring and the Book : 


‘* Friends are they 
Who in the interests of outraged truth 
Deprecate such rough handling of a lie.” 


The Government are outraged by the coarse language 
of their critics, who are so reckless and wanton in their 
statements that they speak of men who are to work in 
the mines, never to leave them except when they obtain 
a short permit to stretch their legs on the Rand, whose 
chief diversions are to be occasional sermons, and who 
are to leave the country, dead or alive, when the mine- 
owners have no further use for them, as if they were 
slaves. Perhaps the Government would prefer the 
longer form which, as Mr. Asquith aptly pointed out 
on Monday night, is to be found in almost every 
treaty we have ever made with the Boers, who have 
been forbidden—such has been our horror of being 
neighbours to a slave-owning community—to establish 
either ‘‘slavery or an apprenticeship partaking of 
slavery.” Mr. Asquith reminded Mr. Lyttelton that 
his own party has not always been so pedantic and 
fastidious about the use of terms. If a man is a 
helot when it takes him seven years to become a voter, 
what term, in Lord Milner’s vigorous vocabulary, 
would be adequate to describe an imported and captive 
Chinaman isolated from every human purpose and 
human hope? 

Mr. Lyttelton and his friends spend a good deal 
of the energy that might have been bestowed on the 
provisions of the ordinance in asserting that the pro- 
posed arrangements would be a perfectly voluntary 
transaction. These assertions count for little against 
certain solid and substantial facts. One such fact was 
submitted by the Liberal Leader in the admirable 
speech in which he moved his vote of censure. In 1873 
a British Government—of which, by the way, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was a member—protested against 
the conduct of the Portuguese Government in 
recruiting Chinese coolies in Macao for the South 
American colonies. The protest was completely 
successful, and the Portuguese Governor prohibited 
further recruiting by an edict. Lord Enfield described 
the recruiting, as it was conducted, in a letter to the 
Home Government: ‘‘ These men (that is, the men 
recruited) are either deceived by delusive promises, by 
threats of being split upon for some real or fancied 
offence against the authorities, or are induced by a 
continued round of dissipation and drink to promise 
anything. Many sell themselves to pay their gambling 
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debts.” What reason have we for supposing that 
recruiting for the Transvaal mines will not be liable in 
practice to these abuses? Mr. Lyttelton may 
be the Bayard of his party, Mr. Balfour may charm 
us with his gentleness and pensive graces, but it is 
not they who will recruit for the mines. The task 
of explaining to the Chinaman the reasons against 
contracting himself into this distant and underground 
service is committed to a man who has every motive 
for wishing to convince the Chinaman that those 
reasons are trivial, and it is only reasonable to re- 
member that not even the participation of such august 
personages as the Duke of Abercorn in the control of 
the Chartered Company sufficed to prevent that com- 
pany from applying forced labour, as it was proved by 
a British official to have done, in Rhodesia. 

Mr. Lyttelton, it is true, does not content himself 
with repelling harsh accusations. He is at some pains 
to show that what he is doing has been done by his 
critics. Unfortunately he seems, as Mr. Cox shows 
in an excellent letter to the Westminster and a 
correspondent points out in the /orning Leader, to have 
taken as little trouble to find out the facts about the 
earlier ordinances as he took to master the facts 
of the ordinance with which his own name, a name 
with other and _ different associations, will in 
future be connected. He said on Monday that 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Kimberley had sanctioned 
an ordinance in Queensland which did not differ in 
essentials from his own. ‘‘I find that in 1880 Queens- 
land passed an Act which brought indentured labourers 
from the Pacific Islands; the ordinance provided that 
they should be confined to certain kinds of agriculture, 
and in 1884, after experience, they expressly forbade, 
by an amending Act, numerous employments which 
were scheduled to the Act. They provided, in addition, 
for the repatriation of the indentured coolie unless he 
was reindentured.’”” Would anyone have believed 
from this version that the Pacific labourer, 
instead of being compulsorily repatriated, was free 
to remain in the colony as long as he chose ? 
Yet here is the clause: ‘‘ At the expiration of the 
engagement of any labourer his employer shall either 
cause him to be returned to his native home or, if the 
labourer does not then desire to be returned, pay the 
sum of £5 to the immigration agent to be applied in 
defraying the cost of the return passage of such 
labourer when required by him.” Would anyone have 
believed, again, that whereas most of the Pacific islanders 
were confined to agricultural operation, islanders who 
had been continuously resident in the colony for five years 
ending December, 1885, were exempted, and that any of 
the islanders were able to acquire land and to become 
voters? It is quite true that the Act of the Common- 
wealth Parliament in 1901 put an end to these condi- 
tions, but that Act was passed with a Conservative 
Government in office, and it was Mr. Chamberlain 
himself who rejected the appeal of the Kanakas for 
intervention. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that, in any case, Mr. Lyttelton’s parallel ignores the 
contrast between a self-governing colony and a Crown 
colony. Lastly, Mr. Lyttelton has refused to do what 


has been done in the case of every other ordinance and 
specify a minimum wage, an unmistakable proof that 
he knows why the mine-owners want Chinese labour 
and that he is not prepared to thwart them. 


Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Balfour both appear to think 
that all this storm and tumult are mere party demon- 
strations. Mr. Lyttelton, indeed, the politician who 
refused to state his Protectionist opinions when he was 
a candidate last autumn and published a manifesto 
repudiating opinions he has since defended, is already 
striking an heroic attitude as a Minister who puts his 
duty before his party or his popularity. It is perhaps 
necessary to explain to him briefly what he has done to 
create all this angry discontent. First of all he is 
dealing with a Crown colony, a colony with a council 
of marionettes and a rigid Coercion Act. He is not 
dealing with a self-governing colony, where he might 
have to consider threats of separation or coercion in 
case the colony insisted on something the mother country 
thought intolerable. He is dealing with a colony 
of which he is absolute master and for which he 
is directly responsible. This colony, he says, wants 
Chinese labour, but he dare not take a referendum, in 
spite of the fact that all the machinery and all the 
advantages are on the side of the friends of importation. 
The most powerful party in the colony are the mine- 
owners. Their profits are advancing steadily, and the 
output of the mines is as high as it was in the year 
before the war. The mine-owners’ own policy is quite 
clear. They want two things—cheap labour and 
captive labour. They asked the Boer Government to 
provide them with these commodities by the help of a 
poll tax and forced labour, and they were refused. 
With the British flag flying at Pretoria new hopes 
dawned on their horizon. They reduced wages, 
and then persuaded Lord Milner to make some 
of them into a commission, which reported in 
favour of Asiatic labour. Asiatic labour without a 
Factory Act, that is their specific. There is no danger 
of political power passing into the hands of labour, 
and no danger of the labourers claiming a share in 
future profits. If Mr. Lyttelton is not aware of these 
designs he has neglected to read the letter read by 
Mr. Cresswell before Lord Milner’s Commission. 
Mr. Lyttelton has crowned their policy with the 
sanction of the Government, in spite of opinion at 
home, in spite of opinion in the colonies, in spite of 
those declarations about slavery which stand on almost 
every despatch we ever addressed to the Boers. It is 
for that ignoble compliance that Mr. Lyttelton and his 
party will be punished at the next election, and his 
successors will do—of that we are convinced—vigor- 
ously and unflinchingly all that can be done to annul 
the consequences of this pusillanimous surrender. 





MR. SULLY’S COTTON CORNER. 


“ ORNERING the market” has once again beer 

shown to be a more difficult and a less 
profitable operation than some suppose. The exciting 
career of the little gang of American speculators, whose 
figure-head, Mr. Sully, has just collapsed under the 
weight of cotton that he tried to carry, is instructive in 
several ways. In the first place it illustrates the neurotic 
character of modern markets. It is already made mani- 
fest that the panic associated with Mr. Sully’s ‘‘ bull” 
operation had very little commercial substance behind 
it. Cornering the market means that when a number 
of brokers or other operators have made contracts for 
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future delivery of produce a knot of men with big 
capital try to purchase and lock up the whole avail- 
able supply of the commodity, thus compelling 
the operators to buy from them at their own 
exorbitant price the means of fulfilling their con- 
tracts. Now it appears that Mr. Sully actually held 
only some 80,000 bales, less than 1 per cent. of the 
American cotton crop, and even if we suppose him to 
have been supported by other independent holders, it 
cannot be pretended that his corner was, even fora 
time, effectual. This conclusion is made certain by the 
fact that the fall of price which took place when Mr. 
Sully failed has been followed this week by a rise to 
the former level. 

An extravagant appraisal has evidently been 
assigned to the part played by Mr. Sully in determining 
the rise of price which is at present pinching Lanca- 
shire. It is very seldom that a “corner” can be 
regarded as the real seat of mischief in modern com- 
merce. When there is a real shortage of a commodity 
which has not been properly foreseen a corner 
may be successfully executed so as to extract 
money from one set of operators and hand 
it over to another; the fictitious price thus created for 
a season may cause a panic which communicates itself 
to actual industry, checking the supply of a raw 
material and so inducing unemployment or short time. 
This is what has actually occurred in Lancashire. But 
it must be remembered that the real fact 
behind the ‘‘ gamble” is an _ actual shortage 
of supply, in the present case a failure 
of the Southern cotton crops, and whether 
‘* gamblers ” intervened or not, this shortage of supply 
must exercise its due effect on prices. The ‘‘ corner” 
may dramatise the effect upon the trade by holding 
prices for a short season abnormally high, but in the 
long run it produces a much smaller effect than 
is imputed to it; the gamblers can only take 
advantage of certain real forces which depress 
supply. The operations of such men as Mr. 
Sully do not cause more or less of cotton 
to be produced or consumed ; if they succeed in raising 
prices abnormally while they hold cotton, these prices 
must fall abnormally when they loose their hold. These 
abnormal variations of price are doubtless an injury, 
but the real gravity must be imputed to the actual 
variations of supply rather than to the parasites who 
try to suck a gambler’s gain by manipulating the 
market, and usually fail, as Mr. Leiter in his famous 
wheat corner and Mr. Sully in this cotton deal. 

But though the notion that gambling in wheat or 
cotton can affect the average price of real wheat and 
real cotton by loading the market with fictitious wheat 
and cotton is without warrant, it is important that a 
great staple industry like our cotton manufacture 
should seek security alike from real failures of supply 
and the commercial panics which attend such shortages. 
The danger lies in the fact that four-fifths of our 
cotton supply is at present derived from the southern 
portions of the United States, and that these States are 
absorbing every year an increasing share of their crops 
in theirown manufactures. Thecure for shortages and 
corners is more sources of supply. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Emmott has once more been enforcing 
the lesson which the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion has been established to teach, viz., the develop- 
ment of cotton-growing in various parts of our Empire. 


Large tracts of land in East and West Africa and in 
the West Indies are known to be adapted peculiarly 
to the growth of cotton, and, as we showed some 
weeks ago, the Sudan contains a large tract of the 
finest cotton-growing country in the world. We have 
no desire to tie ourselves to the Empire for our market 
in cotton or any other commodity, but we shall eagerly 
support every legitimate means of so developing our 
colonial resources as to further that multiplicity of 
competing supplies which is most effectual in providing 
a large, reliable, and cheap provision of raw materials 
to our manufactures. 





A RURAL POLICY FOR LIBERALS. 


S it enough for the Liberal Party to save the rural 
electors from the miseries of Protection, stamped 
ineffaceably on the memories of generation after genera- 
tion ? The bye-elections—the astounding victories in 
Herts and Dorset—show that nowhere is there a more 
eager cry for help than in the agricultural districts. The 
first impulse of many farmers to welcome the offer of 
ferced-up prices has given place to misgiving and dis- 
trust. They believe, with Mr. Rider Haggard, that Re- 
taliation without food taxation means ruin. They know, 
from Mr. Balfour himself, that the shilling corn duty 
meamt a fine on the raw material of stock and dairy 
farming of over half a million, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan means a fine of a million and a quarter. They see 
that the poor farmer’s 5 per cent., if he gets it at all, is 
less likely to grow to 10 per cent. than the manufacturer’s 
Io per cent. is to grow to 30 per cent. And they have 
looked up the history of the “old times,” not in the 
imaginary version of Birmingham, but in the unvarnished 
records of the Parliamentary inquiries held, year in year 
out, into the miseries of agriculture, from the Great War 
to the abolition of the Corn Laws. They know that those 
records show that the position under Protection was in- 
finitely worse than the worst features of the last twenty 
years. Protection was, in fact, a reckless gamble, its 
sole approximate “ certainty” the fact that rents and, with 
rents, rates were always driven up quicker, and from 
20 to 40 per cent. higher than the price of corn undei 
the most stimulating duty. The appalling fact, which 
gtew in intensity year by year, that the wages of the 
labourer and their purchasing power were crushed down 
to their lowest depths just when corm prices were highest, 
and were barely kept above starvation point by rick fires 
and riots—there is the true measure of Protection as the 
effective instrument of the land monopoly to appropriate 
the profits of the working farmer, and to rob the wretched 
serfs of the soil of the smallest fraction of the gross 
profits of agriculture. To the labourers this is the great 
terror which still lights them on their political way. If 
any farmer wants more light, he has only to look :« 
America, to Germany, and to Denmark. He will find 
that the farmer of the Western States has only been saved 
from utter ruin, under Protection, by a virgin soil, no 
rents, light taxes, cheap railway rates, and labour-saving 
appliances; that he is the keenest of Free Traders, and 
all but killed the M‘Kinley tariff in the election of 1896. 
He will find, in Germany, that high protective duties have 
thrown agriculture back: the cultivation of corn has de- 
teriorated, live stock have decreased alarmingly, the 
shortage of meat supply for the population now reaching 
5¢,000 tons a year, labour is scarce, the small cultivators 
less prosperous, while the unsteadiness of prices has 
meant recurrent crises. In Denmark, he will find, on the 
contrary, that Free Trade has helped to make agricultural 
wealth at a rate unknown elsewhere, agricultural exports 
having tripled in twenty years, and these exports alone 
amounting now to over £7 a head of the whole popula- 
ticn—a rate higher than that of the whole exports of all 
articles from the United Kingdom. 
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All farmers may not have weighed and grasped all 
these facts in time for the General Election, but it is safe 
to predict that nowhere will a more overwhelming victory 
te won for Liberalism than in the agricultural counties. 

There is a supreme obligation laid upon Liberal 
leaders and members and candidates not only to rescue 
the counties from Mr. Chamberlain, but to face the rural 
problem in a broad and _ statesmanlike spirit. There 
should be a fearless resolution to go to the root of rural 
discontent, to turn the full force of Liberal enthusiasm, 
enlightened by definite ideals, and concentrated on work- 
able methods, to the wholesome work of making the 
countryside strong, and prosperous, and happy. 

What, then, should be the Liberal policy for rural 
England ? 

What we have to do is to make life livable economic- 
ally as well as socially and politically. The Parliamentary 
vote has been good, better still the right of the poorest to 
share in working out local problems in parish councils, 
in the procuring of allotments, and control of charities. 
Liberals have asserted principles, and created machinery. 
The output is as yet scanty—it is littha more than a skele- 
ton waiting for flesh and blood and motive power. We 
must breathe into it the life that grows, and with its 
growth multiplies possibilities. 

Even this does not carry us very far. The real key 
lies elsewhere. The essential and unsatisfied want which 
underlies all these rural questions is that a reasonable 
degree of real and increasing well-being: of the staple in- 
dustry of these districts should be made possible. 

Protection, like the drunkard’s “dram,” gives a “ fillip,” 
the end of which is paralysis. Liberals must strike the 
note of a living, a continuously self-supporting, a steadily- 
expanding future for agriculture. As Cobden saw, not 
merely trade, but the land itself must be made free. The 
dead hand of monopoly must be lifted. Till there is a real 
freedom to acquire and use the land, andi till skill and 
energy and money can pour freely into its working without 
obstruction and without the levying of an unjust toll, the 
highest cultivation, the fullest production, the widest range 
of profitable and happy employment must be out of reach. 

Moder conditions demand for success the concentra- 
tion of capital continuously on the actual work of making 
the utmost out of the land. But existing tenures, except 
where mitigated by good will and good sense, place the very 
farmers who are doing this at the mercy of their landlords. 
The better they farm the more they raise the value of 
their holdings, the more surely is their capital transferred 
to the owner by excessive competition rents, the 
more helpless they are to get real compensation 
for their improvements. And this injustice is most 
sweeping in the worst times. The  income-tax 
assumption is that the landlord’s share of the 
gross profits is double that of the tenant. But the farm and 
estate accounts submitted to the Agricultural Commission 
show that during the last great depression. practically the 
whole economic loss was thrown on the tenants by the 
withholding of reductions of rent till too late, while the 
share of the landlord of the margin over working expenses 
ranged from seven to fifty times the share left to the tenant. 
That is the secret of the general wreckage of tenants, and 
desolation of whole districts in the early “ nineties,” as the 
weakness of the position of the improving tenant is the 
real incitement to the too frequent running out of farms. 

Ownership, or its equivalent in absolute security and 
in reasonable freedom to work the land to the best advan- 
tage, is, then, the first plank in our platform. 

When the Tory Ministry professed to remedy the de- 
fects of the Agricultural Holdings Act in 1900, these 
principles were pressed in Parliament by land reformers, 
and were only defeated by the persistent hostility of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Protectionist friends. 

State-aided land purchase on Irish lines may be the 
final remedy. But we must have fair rents first, rents which 
assign to each party his just share in the existing values of 
a holding. 

The new Tenant Right Bill must extend to all hold 


ings the principle sanctioned in the Market Gardeners’ Acts 
—the right to carry out, and be compensated for, all im- 
provements necessary for profitable working. Continuous 
high farming, the laying down of permanent pasture and 
other improvements as to which there has been incessant 
injustice,resulting in absurd economic waste, should be paid 
for. At the end of a tenancy, where new terms are agreed on 
for a renewal, the sitting tenant should have a full allowance 
for the value which he has added to the holding. There 
must be a free hand as to cropping, and the selling off of 
produce, so long as the standard of fertility is fully kept up. 
Tenants should have an effective remedy for the damage 
done by game. Compensation for disturbance—a pecu- 
niary equivalent to the loss by quitting—should be given 
where a tenant is forced to leave for political or religious 
reasons, or in the interest of excessive game preserving, or 
by attempts to extort unreasonable rents, or impose unfair 
covenants. And, above all, there should be substituted 
for the costly and haphazard valuation system which has de- 
feated the purpose of the Act of 1883 either a judicial 
arbitrator to settle all questions in dispute and to fix 
rents, at least so far as to exclude from any rent the whole 
value of the tenant’s interests in the holding, or we must 
have land courts to determine fair rents, as recommended 
by the Welsh Land Commission. 

Still more urgent is the need for a rational and bold 
policy as to labour. 

The drifting away to the towns of the best types of 
labourers is due not nearly so much to higher wages and 
keener excitements as to the land monopoly, with its over- 
renting, its starved cultivation, its paralysis of the vital 
development of agriculture, its denial of stimulating 
opportunities. 

Farmer and landlord, and the State itself, must realise 
that the old order is passed. Labour can no longer be 
bound down to 12s. a week, harvest extras, eighteenpenny 
cottages, and rood allotments. Labour must necessarily 
become more independent, and the relations between the 
big farmer and the labourer more elastic. Small holdings 
and job labour go together. A permanent supply of 
skilled and efficient men can only be kept together and 
increased if there are opportunities for men to raise them- 
selves by getting suitable land for working up, in their 
own way and for their own benefit, a small stock of cattle, 
or producing poultry, eggs and milk, or fruit and flowers. 
The key to the economic future of British agriculture lies 
in the full and cheap supply of holdings of varied extent 
and type. Big estates and big farms may go on—perhaps 
always. But in England, as in Denmark, the concentra- 
tion of human effort in the intensive farming of holdings 
of moderate size will alone give the great lift on which 
all depends. For the more rapid development of small 
holdings it will be wiser to look to Imperial funds rather 
than local rates ; Crown and Ecclesiastical lands might be 
specially utilised, while provision might be made to give 
County Councils special powers to buy land for these 
objects in the case of the sale of large estates whether in 
bankruptcy or not. 

Isolated and patient industry has had remarkable re- 
sults in many districts specially suited for small farming. 
But if methods of production were cheapened, and access 
to markets and regular disposal of produce were 
systematised by science, by combination, by a thorough 
organisation and supervision of every detail of the industry, 
in the interests, not of the exploiting middleman, but of the 
working cultivator himself, there is every reason to expect 
that England with her exceptionally fertile soil, with her 
vast urban populations, with her network of railways and 
canals, might secure for agriculture a full tide of prosperity 
far exceeding the startling triumphs of Free Trade and 
State organisation in Denmark. In Ireland already the 
forward policy of Sir Horace Plunkett has done much, and 
opened the way for more. In England, the task of break- 
ing through prejudices and throwing the search light on 
possibilities has at least been worthily begun 

We need practical and scientific agricultural instruc- 
tion, and we must train the teachers first. 
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We need to convince the working agriculturists of the 
necessity of having the best stock, the best seeds, the best 
fertilisers, the best methods, the wisest economics, and of 
drawing the best results. And we must have our experts to 
aid and advise. 

And we need to make our agricultural societies less of 
debating clubs, and more of practical combinations to 
help their members not only in scientific production, and in 
the purchase of feeding stuffs, implements, and all re- 
quisites of their business, but by the systematic and there- 
fore economical collecting, grading, and forwarding of pro- 
ducts of uniform and marketable quality, tastefully packed 
and arranged, just where they can command sale at the 
best price. 

All this is business, and it will be just as much worth 
while in England, as in Denmark, to apply State funds 
fully and wisely in promoting the thorough development 
and organisation of agriculture on these lines. 

This means, too, that our Board of Agriculture should 
do something more than stamp out diseases of animals, cir- 
culate leaflets, and supervise comparatively trivial details 
of administration. 

It must become the mainspring of the future of agri- 
culture—the meeting point of all the forces which can be 
concentrated in making the very best use of the best soil 
by the free work of the largest possible number of the best 
workers in the world. 

But for this work a wider and fuller contact will be 
needed with the local organisation of agriculture. 

Why not have agricultural councils for each of the 
great typical agricultural areas into which Great Britain is 
divided in the agricultural returns, and have the members 
of these councils partly nominated by the County Councils 
and partly by the agricultural societies, developed as they 
will be into great and representative and working organisa- 
tions ? 

To work out the full possibilities of such a policy may 
take half a generation. To create the machinery might be 
the glad and patriotic contribution of a single session. 

F. A. CHANNING. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
Tue VALpp ’Etsa Roan. 
_" those who love Wordsworth’s “ pastoral 
melancholy,” and in low grey hills and willows 
about a sluggish grey brook can reap the harvest of a 
quiet eye, the long road by Elsa, from Empoli to 
Boccaccio’s town, will need no enhancing. To bolder 
spirits it will be redeemed by the sense of adventure 
which never fails the traveller when, by how slow 
degrees soever, he leaves the plain—and by two sights 
justificatory. Castel-nuovo huddled on a cliff exactly 
big enough to hold it, and Capanaiolo with a tall Pucci 
villa. Hereabouts, also, let me tell the humorous, they 
lead pigs by a string and collar round the neck—and 
do no better. 

Of Castelfiorentino, a precipitous town, 
one full of children, dust, and flies, there is 
stelfioren- ; : 
tine. nothing so comfortable to say. It is 
well-looking from without, but within 

cavernous and starved—like Dante’s wolf— 

“Che di tutte brame 

Sembiava carca nella sua magrezza.” + 
I think the people must have been veritably famished, 
for they crowded about us like desperate cats ; hollow- 
eyed, patient, asking faces they had. This unspeak- 
able endurance of the Tuscan poor—is there anything 
like it in the world? The sight of us to their fevered 
eyes—smug, sleek, broad-clothed foreigners that we 
were—would have egged Lancashire on to murder and 
Paris to ghoul’s work. These people /ooked their 
hunger, said nothing, and bore no grudges. Theirs 
is one of those cases where a lower town has gathered 
about the highway and the rails, and left the old 


* Copyright in the U.S.A,, 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 
t “ Whose gaunt ribs looked 
A cage for all the lusts.” 





stronghold to itself. The Castello, the Podesta, 
the Cathedral, the wonder-working Madonna, the 
old apparatus of township, are derelict on the hill, 
where once upon a day they were all to all. There 
must be a dozen churches—all as dead as King 
Pandion—in that dead town. Shops with nothing to 
sell, and old women who lack the means of buying, are 
to be seen there, and faded children languidly playing 
in the gutter. They are querulous, too, like little con- 
valescents after fever. But there are palaces in the 
streets, and the fortress-houses of an older generation, 
and frescoes dropping flake by flake, and grease on 
dumb altars a hundred years cold. It is ill-work dying 
on a hill-top ; but to live there—if you can—must be 
good. You come to a tougher stock than Castel- 
fiorentino, with much hardy green wood in it still, if you 
are patient of a few more miles of dullroad. A turn in 
this, round the shoulder of a brae, reveals a bluff 
of sandstone rock, a headland thrust far out into the 
valley ; upon it stands a ruddy town, with heavy old red 
towers, three or four. You will find a hale growth 
up there—or certainly I did. That is Certaldo, where 
Master John Boccas, as our betters called him, ‘‘a 
right worthy clerk,’ was alive and dead on Decem- 
ber 21, 1375. Look to the right of it—but far to the 
right. Among folded hills, blurred by the heat, stand 
up the shafts of San Gimignano; and so one old town 
watches another, while you may wonder at two. 

You may wonder at three, if you 
please, though the third is a spirit. High 
above Certaldo, on the watershed between 
Elsa and Pesa, lay—and still lies buried, so they say — 
the wondrous city of Semifonte—absolutely once there, 
and now absolutely vanished. The mind storing little 
of it, the fancy can build at large. Castles in Spain— 
castles in Semifonte! It may have been Etruscan, 
Roman, Longobard, Gothic, Frankish—chi lo sa? 
The first strife that ever fell out between Florence 
and Siena was before its walls. That was an 
eleventh-century affair, and even then it was 
said to have been a splendid town. In another two 
hundred years it was destroyed, and so effectually that 
not a stone was left behind. This is a fate too extra- 
ordinary for any cities save those of the plain ; I give 
it as it is told, but I cannot believe it. Deep under the 
grass sod Semifonte must be lying, as | picture it, body- 
perfect, awaiting the Resurrection of us all. At that 
tremendous hour when Charlemagne shall walk forth 
from the Untersberg, shaking his long sleep from eyes 
and hair, and Arthur be brought back in his barge of 
queens from Avilion, the hillside of Petrognano will 
open her mouth, and we shall see the spires and domes 
of Semifonte—the gonfalon floating from the towers of the 
Signiory—the cathedral doors open for Mass—all shall 
be as it was before. What a city to visit! The Rocca, 
quadrangular citadel ‘“‘ beautiful and inconceivably 
strong,” the Porta Grande of cut stone: the tower 
of it—Torre del Leone—two hundred and thirty feet 
high, having a gallery wreathed about it, all of arches 
upon marble columns, and on the top a grey stone 
lion of colossal size, who held in his paws the banner 
of Semifonte. Here had been sights. There were 
fountains of abundant water cut and arcaded into the 
rock, and others which coursed down the streets in 
marbleconduits ; there were forty churches, monasteries, 
palaces of the greater clergy, strongholds of the chiefs : 
one can conceive the rest. That were a city to visit— 
which had never known the Medici, nor the neo- 
classicists, nor sixteenth-century surfeit—Benvenuto 
Cellini, John of Bologna, Paolo Giovio and all his crew ; 
nor seventeenth-century simulacra—fair white tombs 
full of putrid bones ; nor eighteenth-century pomatum 
—Metastasio and his fellow jigsters. Semifonte 
would arise a perfect whole and clean, from the 
days of Pisa’s great building, and Lucca’s—a 
revenant from strong old times, like Ogier the 
Dane, when men were men before they could 
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hope to be poets, and painters did not take themselves 
to be prophets, and God and the Devil were as near at 
hand as Emperor and Pope. Cities came and went, 
and quicklier in Tuscany than elsewhere. ‘‘ Se tu 
riguaradt Luni ed Urbisaglia, Come son ite,” says old 
Cacciaguida to Dante. The sea left some to wither 
on dunes, the land swallowed up others inch by inch, 
but Semifonte went out like the dream of a night. So 
splendid, and so to vanish! I am content to believe 
any marvel you may have to tell me of Semifonte. 
To return to Certaldo. There is a 
——. lower town there, as at Castelfiorentino, 
town. and much business done about the railway 
station: inns also there are, highly 
favoured by bagmen. Commerce is a snug jade o’ these 
days. For you and me, whose traffic is with more 
impalpable bales, who have ‘“ intelletto d’amore” and 
such like, we can leave our carriage there, and walk 
up a stepped path—paved like a mill-race and worn as 
smooth—to the old town and the citadel. Boccaccio’s 
birth and death-place, which I saw not without a 
pulse for his jolly sake, is all red and browu-purple, 
has a castellated Palace of the People, ragged battle- 
ments, barbicans, loggias, belfries—all good old wind- 
wasted things. His own house, /a di lui casa as they 
say (rather, as they write), has a tower, one of the two 
fine ones left, from the top of which you can see San 
Gimignano showing off five of her thirteen giants, and the 
snaky road by which you must presently travel to reach 
them. Catamount’s nest that it is, Certaldo’s streets 
go round about the rock like sentinel’s walks, and can 
never know a cart-wheel. Plodding mules, with tender 
feet and ears drooping like tassels to the ground, carry 
up firing and corn-meal and yarn for the looms. Other 
provand than this the true Certaldesi leave to the 
bourgeois below, but they grow sleek upon their hard- 
fetched fare. Their woman are handsome, as they ought 
to be, with green eyes, dusky skins, fair, tangled hair. 
They carry themselves bolt upright like all mountaineers, 
but with better reason than most, for their figures are 
remarkable. The men sing gay songs, are happy and 
free-mannered ; and if Boccaccio is not at the bottom of 
it the mischief is. If you set these deductions down to 
my fancy you will be wrong. I saw here what I have 
never seen elsewhere in all long Italy, a man stop and 
kiss a girl in open street. No offence either. He was 
a baker, who came—a floury amorino—saw, and con- 
sidered the bend of her industrious head, and stooped 
and kissed her as she sat sewing at her door. Her 
lovers and acquaintances about her saw nothing amiss, 
nor was she at all put out. After so flagrant an achieve- 
ment the madcap went a whole progress of gallantry 
down the street, none resenting his treedom. He 
danced with one good wife, chucked another’s chin, and 
lifted a third bodily into the air, singing all the while. 
You see these feats in old prints now and then—in 
Callot, for instance, though very rarely in Italian prints 
(never, I believe, in Zocchi)—they are almost inconceiv- 
able in real life, yet here seemed fitting enough. It 
was allowed that the baker was un po’ allegro, but 
clearly in this town they hold to the opinion of their 
great man that ‘‘ bocca baciata non perde ventura.” 
There is nothing to be seen in Boccaccio’s house but what 
is outside it, so to say : the great open view of the downs, 
the incidents of the cheerful street. It is quite other- 
wise with the Palazzo del Commune, a Gothic structure 
in red brick and stone facings, of the Sienese type. 
The Custode’s wife is very proud of her charge. She 
exhibits in the court a whole nosegay of painted 
shields. Here are Ridolfi, Capponi, Pucci, of Florence 
—bygone Podestas; here are Guinigi of Lucca, Vis- 
conti of Milan, Tolomei, Piccolomini, Salimbeni of 
Siena. ‘‘ All this fine blazonry,” says she, “‘ points to a 
time when Certaldo was a great city, like Siena”; and 
here is one of many cases where a place, always de- 
pendent upon Florence, has been inviolably attached to 


the southern city by the heartstrings. The remains of 
fresco, too, in Church and Chapel and Hall, point to the 
same thing. Grave, full-throated Sienese Madonnas, 
blue cloaks over their brocades, preside at assemblies 
of Doctors, seraphic and militant. Saint Catherine 
with her pinched and faithful face is much here, San 
Michele in Roman greaves and breastplate, the languor- 
ous works of Sodoma and his tribe—all crumbling, and 
all the better, I think ; but all tending to Siena. One 
has left the Florentine dominion ; one has come in to 
the south. Florence governed all the south, but Siena 
reigned. 
From across a weir in Elsa you can 
A Weir in see how boldly Certaldo heaps itself up, 
Elsa. and how its house-walls, continuing the 
planes of the rock, make curtains of 
defence against escalade. As I watched it, eating 
my bread and white cheese in the flecked shade of 
poplars, there seemed a glow upon the place 
which proceeded from within. It was warm red, 
warm grey, warm yellow. Lichen covers the 
brickwork closely, and, like the gold-leaf which the old 
gilders used to lay upon red, is all the richer for the 
under-tinge. This is where a road turns off to San 
Gimignano from the trunk which runs on to Colle and 
Siena—a delectable junction of shade and tumbling 
water made for the sweet uses of luncheon. By this 
very bend of the weir Boccaccio may have sat, and 
watched (as I did) the brown boys dip their legs in water 
and scream to each other as the trout leap the weir. If 
he came when I did he would have exulted no less in the 
spring finery and chorus of nightingales, and have had 
more excuse than he seems to have sought for the 
opinion —which has been combatted since his time— 
that this world is a garden. To what other end than 
man’s solace and delight does this green water flow ? 
Why, otherwise, is there a nightingale in every bright 
bush? Easy, hopeful, secure philosopher! Here 
at any rate, it is good to be, eating bread and cheese, 
drinking red wine, taking breath for a larger air. We 
may pour libation here, and cry unto the amorous gods 
of Siena ; for we are in their country by this and have 
left the plodders of the Arno behind us. Henceforward 
our commerce must be in windier streets, and all the 
water we find will spring from the heart of rocks. We 
are in the way of Fontebranda, and the Aqua Diana, 
with five steep miles before us to San Gimignano. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE ELGAR FESTIVAL. 


FEW more hearings of The Dream of Gerontius 

in London and I shali begin to believe that 
I am going deaf. I heard the performance in 
the Westminster Cathedral in June last, that sounded 
as if the orchestra and the singers were half a 
league away. This I put down to the preposterous size of 
the place. But the same reasoning would not hold good of 
Covent Garden; yet there, again, the other evening, the 
tone was only a shadow of what it ought to have been. 
Some of the effects one always looks forward to being 
bowled over by came out quite mildly and innocuously ; 
the huge outburst at No. 120 in the score, for example, 
that generally makes me think my last hour has come, was 
no more than just a respectable forte. No one was to 
blame, I suppose ; the real trouble seemed to me to be that 
half the sound floated up over the stage, and was lost in 
infinity. One felt, moreover, that, however estimable the 
intentions of the promoters of the Festival may have been, 
Covent Garden was hardly the right place for it—at all 
events, for Ze Dream of Gerontius and The Apostles. The 
stage, with its imitation garlands, looked decidedly 
theatrical ; so, for the most part, did the house itself. I 
am coming to the conclusion that these two works ought 
either to be heard in an old cathedral or not heard at all. 
One needs the old stones, the old wood, the tempered 
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light, the peaceful atmosphere ; one does not need evening 
dress and coronets and conversation. ee 

Anyhow, whatever the external defects of the Festival 
may have been, it has come and gone and done a vast 
amount of good. I do not refer so much to the fact that 
The Apostles was introduced for the first time to a London 
audience, after it had been heard three or four times in the 
provinces ; nor to the further fact that we had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a brand new work from Elgar’s pen. The 
thing to congratulate oneself upon was the mere fact that 
it was possible to make such a Festival such a success. I 
was delighted to see so many people of wealth and fashion 
there. Do not misunderstand me. I cherish in my bosom 
no sentimental illusions on this point. I know quite weil 
that the music these people heard was hopelessly beyond 
nine out of ten of them, and that in their inmost heart of 
hearts they felt excessively bored. None the less was I en- 
chanted to see them there. They would not have come if 
they had not thought it was the correct thing; and that 
wealth and fashion should look upon it as the correct thing 
to come to a Festival devoted to the work of an English 
composer is a most significant sign cf the times. In a 
world where everything, unfortunately, has an economic 
basis, these social drones and butterflies have their use. We 
can do without them artistically, but we cannot do without 
them financially ; so may they long continue to dip their 
hands into their pockets in order to provide good entertain- 
ments for people with less money but more soul. 

As for Elgar himself, he has no reason to do anything 
but congratulate himself on the artistic resu'is. The Festi- 
val showed how really great he is in som? respects ; and if 
it also showed, to the candid eye, that he falls short of 
greatness in other respects, it did no more thereby than 
reveal that he is human. In any case, his defects are his 
own no less emphatically than his qualities, which in iise'f 
is a goud reason for treating him respectfully. Whether we 
listen to some of those pages in which, as I firmly believe, 
he has added to the store of musical things the world will 
not willingly let die, or to the other pages in which he fails 
ta achieve the imperishable, passing through all degrees 
from absolute failure to the merest missing of success, he 
is at any rate himself not an imitator of someone else. This 
is true, in spite of the fact that there is a touch of Die 
Meistersinger in Cockaigne and of Parsifal in The Dream 
of} Gerontius. Even while we are conscious of this, we 
never dream of calling Elgar an imitator of Wagner; the 
psychological processes of Gerontius, for example, are as 
emphatically his own as were Wagner's in Tannhdauser, in 
spite of the stimulus this plainly owed to Weber's Eury- 
anthe. And it is really gratifying to find that an English 
musician who has dared to be himself has conquered, not 
only foreign countries, but England as well, where until 
quite lately a musician could be guilty of no more dire 
offence than originality. 

Everybody, then, has ample reason to be satisfied 
with the Elgar Festival—Elgar himself, because it is a 
triumph for him to have fought his way, single-handed, to 
the position he is now in; and we, because it is good to see 
the old clouds of apathy and distrust rolling away from 
between the English musician and the English public. 
There is another cause for self-congratulation. I hope I 
do not take small! views of things, but really I am delighted 
that it was a provincial band, a provincial chorus, 
and a provincial conductor that were called upon 
to show Elgar to London in something like his 
entirety. London has so _ fatuous a conceit of 
itself in musical matters—oblivious of how little it 
does for music, on the whole, in comparison with what it 
might do—that anything that will teach it to see itself as 
others see it is a public blessing. Elgar's opinion of 
London as the so-called centre of music in England is 
well known. He is now, one would think, amply revenged 
on that ignorant metropolis that in his earlier days declined 
—with one or two exceptions—to consider his music 
because he came from the provinces. Now we have a 
provincial composer—owing nothing to Academic training, 
and having no official connection with any of the metro- 


politan academies—supported by a provincial band and 
chorus, giving London a pretty straight object lesson on 
the subject of its own deficiencies, and London taking it 
like a lamb. If the Festival has only this result—that it 
increases ever so little the musical pulse in half-a-dozen 
provincial towns—it will have done a world of good. It 
seems ungracious to belittle London’s services to music— 
by “services to music,” I, of course, mean something 
very different from a superficial curiosity in every new 
pianist, fiddler, or singer that may be discovered—just at 
the present time, when Mr. Wood has done so much to 
remove the mark of the beast from it. The fact remains 
that London is only now beginning to do tardily what it 
should have done a generation or two ago. It has done 
much for musical performers, but comparatively little for 
music, and still less for English music. What it could 
have done, with its huge population and its limitless wealth, 
it makes one sad to think upon. 

As it is, the sceptre has now passed from it. The 
provinces no longer look to it for guidance ; they no longer 
accept anything that comes with the London hall-mark 
upon it, nor are they at al} distressed if London fails to 
accept what they admire. The old cant phrase used to 
disparage “a provincial reputation” ; now, it is gratifying 
to think, there are a number of men with purely metro- 
politan reputations whose names carry no weight at all in 
the provinces, while some of the best work of our younger 
musicians is either never heard in London at all or is only 
heard there after production in the provinces. London, 
for example, knows practically nothing of the work of so 
strong a man as Mr. Granville Bantock. It has heard his 
early Thalaba—not one of the strongest of his works— 
the light Russian Scenes, and one or two other of the 
smaller things. These represent the real Bantock about 
as much as Desperate Remedies represents the real Hardy. 
His Helena Variations have been heard in Liverpool, his 
Dante at New Brighton and Birmingham, his Zalla Rookh 
at Birmingham, his Witch of Atlas at Hereford and Liver- 
pool, and other things at Bournemouth; but London is 
as ignorant of them as it was of The Dream of Gerontius 
for three years after it was first produced. All this is as it 
should be; the more places to which a man can look for 
performances of his work the better. It may be, too, 
the way to make London itself liven up a little. It has 
too many concerts and too little music. Its interest is 
still mainly in the performer rather than the composer ; 
the modern rage for hearing every conductor under the sun 
conduct the Queen’s Hall orchestra through practically 
the same programme is only another, though more elevated, 
phase of the old spirit. The Londoner’s pulse is stirred 
by the announcement that Richter is to conduct so mariy 
operatic performances at Covent Garden this summer ; but 
suggest to him that Covent Garden ought to produce such 
a work as Hugo Wolf’s Der Corregidor, and he will look 
at you as if you were some strange visitant from another 
world. The real musical life of England, as Elgar suggested 
a year or so ago, must be sought somewhere else than in 
London. The tide is rising slowly but surely in some of 
our provincial towns; and I fancy that provincial people, 
when they come to think about the Elgar Festival, will 
see that though it was held in London it is a matter om 
which London has much less right to congratulate itself 
than the provinces have. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


Z O the optimist it is no small pleasure to 

be able to note the symptoms of native 
talent and healthy artistic feeling that are obsery- 
able in the spring exhibitions of the Royal Society 
of British Artists and the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-colours. This year the private views of the two 
shows happened to synchronise, and so far from this fact be- 
ing to the disadvantage of either, at any rate from the critic’s 
standpoint, it was a genuine satisfaction to go from one to 
the other and find a good deal of excellence in both. Weak 
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spots there are, and must be ; but both at the Institute and 
the British Artists’ there are strong pictures, and the average 
is palpably higher than usual. It is to be hoped that the 
partisans of each will recognise this fact and its importance, 
and refrain from the hitherto too universal practice of 
praising or condemning the one wholesale, in order to em- 
phasise the utter worthlessness or the superior quality of 
the other. It is one thing to speak plainly when an art 
institution with a good reputation provides a bad show, or 
when the reverse happens, but it is quite another to let 
fashion or malicious prejudice dictate the tone of one’s 
remarks throughout succeeding seasons. 
* * * * * 
Dealing, first, with the British Artists, there is no more 
suggestive index to the change for the better in the art 
spirit of this society, which has occurred during the past 
half-dozen years, than the title given to Mr. Carton Moore 
Park’s clever picture in the Central Gallery—the “ Child 
with Cats.” The subject is a young girl leaving a room 
with a bowl of milk in her hands, turning to look over her 
shoulder at her feline retinue of three, following expec- 
tantly at her heels. ‘Time was when the temptation to 
label this with a phrase of nursery prattle, such as “ Pussy’s 
breakfast,” or “Don’t you wish you may get it ?” would 
have been irresistible to a British artist, and there are 
plenty of anecdote pictures to-day that absolutely demand 
similar felicities of literature to cover their artistic unattrac- 
tion. Mr. €. Moore Park’s work does not belong to the 
latter class, being admirable in tone and drawing—a revela- 
tion, indeed, as regards the girl’s figure—strong, too, in its 
sense of life and movement. Yet it is of the “anecdotal ” 
order beyond a doubt. The difference is that the story is 
told eloquently in paint instead of indifferently in words ; 
and the prosaic title is just a statement of fact, not an 
explanation nor a sentiment. The “Child with Cats,” in- 
deed, stands on its own artistic merit. On this account, 
not less than on that of its intrinsic power, it is unique in 
its class. 
* 





* * om * 


Other strong works in the Central Gallery are the Presi- 
dent’s cathedral interior, “ The Star in the East: St. Made- 
leine, Troyes,” Mr. Tom Robertson’s silvery and beautifully 
handled “Grey Morning: Venice,” Mr. W. J. Laidlay's sea- 
scape, “ The Wreck of the Active in Tantallon Bay,” Mr. 
G. H. Lenfestey ’s pastoral “ Homewards,” Mr. A. Maclean's 

vibrant sea piece, “ Coming Home,” and Mr. W. Westley 
Manning’s “The Harbour, Poole ”—the last-named a par- 
ticularly dignified rendering in a sombre key of ships and 
oily water and dark clouds massing above a low horizon. 
Mr. Fred. F. Foottet, who occupies the centre of the long 
wall with a romantic landscape, “The Unfolding Year,” 
scarcely reaches his high-water mark, though his scheme of 
violet and white has the poetic quality inseparable from his 
visionary art. Some small figure work, rich in colour and 
exquisite in texture, comes from a newly-elected member, 
Mr. F. Anderton; and Mr. W. Cave Day’s “ Portrait of 
Parker Day, Esq.,” maintains the promise given by this 
painter in the last exhibition. 

* * * om * 

Elsewhere there are praiseworthy water-colour drawings 
by Messrs. J. R. Bagshawe,A. C. Gould, John Muirhead,and 
W. H. J. Boot ; and in the small South-West Gallery a very 
imposing allegorical picture, with undraped and draped 
figures of “ Truth and Falsehood,” by Mr. Leonard Watts. 
There are good points of draughtsmanship and colour in 
Mr. Watts’s work, but it suffers from a certain hesitation in 
intention—as if the artist, beginning, say, in the decorative 
spirit of Puvis de Chavannes, had suddenly been seized 
with a craving for realistic modelling! What is not Mr. 
Watts’s fault is the fact that this canvas is much too large 
for the small gallery in which it has been placed. 

* * * * * 


Several members of the Institute must, I think, be 
beginning to realise that their galleries—particularly the 
central room—are not adapted to the exhibition of small 
work. Certainly there is no cause to complain this spring 
of a paucity of big drawings. 
Arthur Severn, and Lee Hankey 


Messrs. John Hassall, 
contribute absolutely 





mammoth compositions, and there are many others that are 


far larger than the average size of water-colour. It is doubt- 
ful whether the practice of painting in this medium on so 
large a scale is one that should be encouraged as a general 
principle, either on artistic or commercial grounds; but it 
is certain that for the purpose of a show like the Institute’s 
such things are wanted. The Institute requires them here 
and there to serve as centrepieces, and to break the serried 
rows of lesser exhibits which are relied on to cover the vast 
wall-space at disposal. 
* * * * 

Mr. Hassall’s big drawing, “ An Old German Legend,” 
which occupies a centre on the long wall of the West Gal- 
lery, is one of those intricate figure compositions in which 
he delights to show his power. The subject is obviously 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin ; the famous piper, sinister and 
semi-grotesque, appears on the right, standing under some 
pine trees and playing his seductive music, whilst past him 
flows a stream of children, filling the entire foreground. 
The red roofs, gables, and towers of the town rise up 
immediately behind, and bevond we see flat landscape and 
a winding river. In variety of expression and posture the 
artist has achieved a fresh triumph, and, decoratively 
treated as is his whole scheme, it conjures for us the 
medizval spirit almost as musically as ever did that fine 
illustrator, George Pinwell. 


% 
te the large mailene Mr. Lee a has the place 
of honour—which he had last year—with his ambitious 
“ Nothing to Sell,” about which I like nothing so little as 
the title. The picture, however, is charming in colour 
and sentiment, the former being, as is usual with this 
artist, the main vehicle of the latter’s expression. Mr. 
Hankey paints sadness so well that he can afford not to 
explain its presence in words—especially in words that 
suggest sordidness. On the same wall as this there are 
two more important drawings. The one, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s “ Afternoon—Tangier,” shows a snake-charming 
performance, the Moorish figures being admirably grouped 
and drawn with characteristic breadth and vigour, the sky 
and distant sea half veiled by a heat haze that suggests 
atmosphere almost hotter than sunshine can make it. Mr. 
k. S. Richardson’s “ The Pilchard Fleet—-Sundown ” is the 
second work; a noteworthy example of his broad, sound 
craftsmaship, fine, too, in its observation of reflected light 
on limpid seas. Interesting and individual landscapes 
of seascapes are sent also by Mr. Robert Fowler in “A 
Trout Stream,” by Mr. Tatton Winter in “The Lonely 
Moorland,” by Mr. J. V. R. Parsons in his glowing study 
of a wheatfield entitled “A Calm of Plenty,” by Mr. 
Graham Petrie in his slight but brilliantly suggestive 
“Rimini,” by Mr. Yeend King in a fresh and luminous 
“In the Ledhr Valley, North Wales,” and by Mr. Charles 
I’Anson in his observant “Lelant, Comwall—Stormy 
Weather.” Mr. E. J. Gregory has but one contribution—a 
a of “ aaa ees of W. me, ae. . 


T he W eodeaty Gallery provides jut now one of the 
most interesting of the small exhibitions that have been 
held this winter. It consists of pictures, drawings, and 
studies by the brothers Henry and Albert Moore, and 
includes such fine examples as the latter’s “A Reverie ”— 
one of the last pictures he painted—and the former’s “ Mist 
and Sunshine” and the “ Jersey Packet off Sark.” Apart 
from the important paintings, the series of studies for 
figure and drapery by Albert Moore and the pencil 
sketches by his elder brother recall vividly the wonderful 
talent that, in two separate spheres of art, revealed itself 
in these two members of one family. The larger space 
here is occupied by Henry Moore’s work, and, in view of 
the fact that he has been less perfectly appreciated than the 
other, it is well that the public should have this opportunity 
of studying him. At the Woodbury Gallery there is art 
that shows him as a landscape as well as a seascape painter, 
and evidences in both domains the not generally ac- 
cepted variety of scope that he undoubtedly possessed. 

F. J. M. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

NE notes with regret a certain tendency both in 
Nationalist and in Liberal quarters to speak in 

rather acid tones about the future developments of 
Irish policy. Mr. Redmond rather holds up the power 
of the Irish Party in the next Parliament as a pistol at 
the head of the Liberals, and the Liberals retort, tartly, 
through the mouth of the most sensible of our 
journalists, that if Mr. Redmond thinks he is 
going to get the bills. of 1886 and 1893 on 
the table from the coming Liberal Govern- 
ment he is greatly mistaken. That is surely 
a misreading both of Mr. Redmond’s words and of 
the facts of the situation. The Irish leader did not call 
fora Home Rule Bill on the nail; all he said was that 
he would not accept from Liberal hands an indefinite 
postponement of Home Rule. What else could Mr. 
Redmond say? The situation is changed since the 
alliance of 1886 to 1895. There are new leaders, new 
conditions, new questions. But the need of Ireland 
for self-government is more imperative than ever. Her 
population and her wealth have gone on declining, 
but she remains more fixed than ever to self-govern- 
ment as the remedy for her ills. Who can deny her 
claim in substance and remain a Liberal? And what 
Liberal Government can deny it and fail to recognise 
that its denial involves a return to the now doubly 
discredited machinery of coercion? And, furthermore, 
what Liberal Administration is going to exist for six 
months with the Irish—and therefore the Radicals— 


in opposition ? 
* * * > 


So far for principle, and I am convinced that no 
section of the Liberal Party is prepared to recede from 
this ground, however much the relations between 
Liberalism and Nationalism have cooled during the 
last nine years. Lord Rosebery, indeed, is anti-Irish ; 
but many Imperialists do not follow him, and Sir 
Edward Grey, in particular, is almost as strong as Mr. 
Morley in insisting that the duty of Liberalism towards 
the Irish case is beginning rather than ending. There 
remains the question of method. A re-introduction of 
the Home Rule Bills is, of course, impossible, and no 
practical Irish leader could make such a demand. 
We have not the man to do it, and as the 
next election will not be fought on Home Rule we 
shall not have the mandate. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Redmond has himself hinted at an alternative. He 
took the case of Irish education—primary and inter- 
mediate—always a salient instance of the failure of 
the Dublin Castle system, which remains intact and 
unchanged, save for Sir Antony MacDonnell’s work, 
since Mr. Chamberlain’s comparison of it to the 
Russian government of Poland. Surely, in the break-up 
of the Dublin system there is work for a Liberal 
Government, to which the best elements of Unionism 
would gladly contribute. Close observers think that 
much is to be done by administrative action, and out- 
side it there ought to be scope for a good Irish Bill 


every session. 
” . om * 


But in politics, of course, temper counts, and while 
Mr. Redmond is suspicious of the anti-Irish movement 
on the Liberal side, the Nonconformists, with their 
special claims and susceptibilities, resent the rather 


inconsiderate tone of the Irish leader, and look askance 
at the men who are wearing down this Government and 
will, of course, expect something from the next, to 
whose fortunes they will hold the key. Liberalism, 
indeed, suffers from want of the continuous spur to 
action with which a great personality and an ordered 
conception of political and social needs supplied it. 
What one now wants is to get back this centripetal 
force. Even Nonconformists are too prone to think of 
Liberalism as a body for achieving distinctly Non- 
conformist ends, instead of an association of men 
for the purpose of achieving justice, liberty, 
and good government, and_ keeping faction, 
especially well-to-do faction, within bounds. However, 
things are improving. As the tone of the leaders 
become bolder and more distinct—and both ‘‘ C.-B.’s” 
and Mr. Asquith’s speeches on Chinese labour left 
nothing to desire in this respect—the living ideas of 
progress begin to emerge and the spirit of sec- 
tarianism recedes. And there lies the best hope of 
a rational consideration of the Irish question. But 
after all Irishmen can contribute to that spirit, and I 
only echo a good deal of Liberal sentiment when I 
suggest that recent speeches have had a rather rasping 


effect on the party. 
@ * ° . # * 


The Vote of Censure debate—admirable in the 
House of Commons—had its counterpart in a discus- 
sion in the Lords, marked at least by two brilliant 
speeches, Lord Coleridge’s and the Bishop of Here- 
ford’s, and by a very bad division. I am bound to 
say that the policy of these constant challenges 
of unbreakable Tory strength in the Peers is not 
viewed with entire satisfaction. But for them the 
Peers would sink into something like absolute neg- 
ligibility in the practical working of the Constitution, 
which, indeed, is their condition save when the discredit- 
ing of a Liberal Government is the workin hand. Then 
this ‘‘ Committee of the Carlton” does the party busi- 
ness with some effect. But a real Liberal Party in the 
Lords does not exist, and never will exist again. The 
Liberal Peers are not numerous enough to make a 
really powerful protest, and the atmosphere of the 
Lords favours a kind of tepid treatment of affairs. 
Some time or another the great constitutional battle 
must be joined, and meantime it is surely not desirable 
to give the country the idea that the Peers are a vital 
and active member of the body politic. The frequent 
divisions now will encourage similar activities when the 
Liberals come into power, and that is surely to be 


avoided. 
- - o - * 


Meanwhile, the chief feature of the Vote ot 
Censure debate has been ‘‘C.-B.’s” remarkable 
speech, which, with Mr. Moulton’s following argu- 
ment, constitutes perhaps the most reasoned and 
powerful of recent statements of Liberal policy and 
temper. “ C.-B.,” indeed, constantly advances in 
strength now that he has dissipated the Liberal 
League faction, that strove publicly and privately 
for his deposition, and that the centre party has 
rallied to the leadership which for five years has been 
the only possible condition and guarantee of the con- 
tinued existence of the Liberal Party. Monday’s speech 
was intellectually his most notable achievement since 
his accession, and I rank it with the half-dozen most 
powerful deliverances I have heard since Gladstone's 
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death. And that, I think, is distinctly a House of 


Commons verdict. 
* * 7 * e 


I hear that the inter-Cabinet struggle on Army 
reform continues with the utmost severity and under 
personal conditions that do not make fer the homo- 
geneity of the Cabinet. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHAT IS A CONDITION OF SLAVERY? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—It seems that many persons find it hard to under- 
stand the wave of feeling which has agitated this country on 
the subject of the Chinese labour ordinance. I venture to 
think it is neither cant nor hypocrisy nor political preju- 
dice, but a recollection of the past, when slavery itself—de- 
fended by the same plea of necessity—was abhorrent to the 
minds of some of our greatest thinkers. Their arguments, 
which I quote below, seem to me to resolve themselves into 
the proposition that individual liberty of body and mind is 
necessary tor every citizen of a free commonwealth, and that 
a contract which permanently impairs such freedom leads 
step by step to the greatest moral abuses, since it denies 
“ equality of opportunity” to the individual. 

These great men, whose words I quote, had seen and 
known the horrible results of the system, and your readers 
can draw their own conclusions from their language. 

“Darwin. Voyage of the Beagle, 1890 Edition, p. 530. 

“On August 19 we finally left the shores of Brazil. I 
thank God I shall never again visit a slave country. To 
this day, if I hear a distant scream, it recalls with painful 
vividness my feelings when passing a house near Pernam- 
buco I heard the most pitiable moans, and could not but 
suspect that some poor slave was being tortured, yet knew 
that I was as powerless as a child even to remonstrate. 
° I will not even allude to the many heartsickening 
atrocities which I authentically heard of; nor would I have 
mentioned the above revolting details had I not met with 
several people so blinded by the constitutional gaiety of the 
negro as to speak of slavery as a tolerable evil. Such 
people have generally visited at the houses of the upper 
classes, where the domestic slaves are usually well treated ; 
and they have not, like myself, lived among the lower 
classes. Such inquirers will ask slaves about their condi- 
tion; they forget that the slave must, indeed, be dull who 
does not calculate on the chance of his answer reaching his 
master’s ears. 

“It is argued that self-interest will prevent excessive 
cruelty; as if self-interest protected our domestic animals, 
which are far less likely than degraded slaves to stir up 
the rage of their savage masters. It is an argument long 
since protested against with noble feeling, and strikingly 
exemplified, by the ever illustrious Humboldt. It is often 
attempted to palliate slavery by comparing the state of 
slaves with our poorer countrymen: if the misery of our 
poor be caused not by the laws of Nature, but by our in- 
stitutions, great is our sin; but how this bears on slavery 
I cannot see; as well might the use of the thumbscrew be 
defended in one hand, by showing that men in another land 
suffered from some dreadful disease. 

“Those who look tenderly at the slave-owner, and with 
a cold heart at the slave, never seem to put themselves into 
the position of the latter. And these deeds are 
done and palliated by men who profess to love their neigh- 
bours as themselves, who believe in God, and pray that His 
will be done on earth. It makes one’s blood boil, yet heart 
tremble, to think that we Englishmen and our American 
descendants, with their boastful cry of Liberty, have been 
and are so guilty; but it is a consolation to reflect that we 
at least have made a greater sacrifice than ever made by any 
nation, to expiate our sin.” 

To quote all Dr. Johnson’s fulminations against serf- 
dom would be impossible, but the arguments employed by 
Boswell in favour of slavery were strangely analogous to 
those of to-day. See Boswell’s Johnson (Hill’s edition, 
1887), vol. III., p. 200. Here are a few quotations : 

_ “Slavery, says the Doctor, is the most calamitous estate 

in human life: a state which has always been found so 
destructive to virtue that in many languages a slave and a 
thief are expressed by the same word.” 


Upon Knight's case in 1777 he writes: 


“No man is by nature the property of another: The de- 
fendant is therefore by nature free: The rights of Nature 








must be some way forfeited before they can be justly taken 
away: That the defendant has by any act forfeited the rights 
of nature we require to be proved: and if no proof of such 
forfeiture can be given, we doubt not but the justice of the 
Court will declare him free.” 

Respect for your space forbids me to quote equally 
eloquent passages of Benjamin Franklin, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Russell Lowell, and Humboldt, but I cannot refrain 
from ending with Boswell’s reply to his friend Johnson, 
because it anticipates the ever-recurrent plea that property 
is of greater importance than liberty : 

‘*I beg leave to enter my most solemn protest against 
his general doctrine with regard to the slave trade. ‘ 
The wild and dangerous attempt which has for some time 
been persisted in to obtain an act of our Legislature to 
abolish so very important and necessary a branch of com- 
mercial interest must have been crushed at once, had not 
the insignificance of the zealots who vainly took the lead in 
it miade the vast body of planters, merchants, and others, 
whose immense properties are involved in that trade, 
reasonably enough suppose that there could be no danger. 

To abolish a status, which in all ages God has 
sanctioned, and man has continued, would not only be 
robbery to an innumerable class of our fellow-subjects : 
but it would be extreme cruelty to the African savages, a 
porfion of whom it saves from massacre, or intolerable 
bondage in their own country, and introduces into a much 
happier state of life, especially now when their passage to 
the West Indies and their treatment there is humanely regu- 
lated. To abolish that trade would be to 

wr shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’’ 
Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning it, the 
House of Lords is wise and independent : 
“Intaminatis fulget honoribus 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aure.”’ 
—Yours &c., FARRER. 


Sir,—I am a little surprised that in the discussion on 
Chinese Labour attention has not been called to the earlier 
attempts of the mine owners to obtain Kaffir labour below 
the market rate. Those attempts throw a great light on 
their whole attitude to the Labour Question and in par- 
ticular to what is now meant by the plea of necessity. Long 
before the war the mine owners were agitating for assistance 
from the Boer Government in obtaining Kaffir labour below 
cost price, and they obtained the appointment of an Indus- 
trial Commission in 1897, part of the report of which has 
been published in a handy form under the title of “ The 
Native Labour Question in the Transvaal,” by the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society. The evidence given before this 
Commission is most significant. The refrain of each wit- 
ness is that the pay of the Kaffir must be reduced. Some 
state nakedly that they are in favour of forced labour ; 
others say that they are in favour of an indirect compulsion 
by so taxing the Kaffir as to deprive him of the other means 
of subsistence which at present render him independent. 
They complain that he has a natural “ aversion for work,” 
that the demand of his labour is in excess of the supply, 
that this “ creates a competitive market of which he is not 
slow to take advantage.” This monstrous ambition on the 
part of the Kaffir to get good pay and to work short hours 
was in the view of the mineowners a portent with which 
only Government could deal. “It seems to me,” says the 
witness I am quoting, “that the one final method of reduc- 
ing Kaffir pay rests with the Government.” 

The one idea of the mine owners then from 1897 to 
the present time has been that it is the duty of Government 
to provide them with labour below the market price. When 
the war broke out one company calculated the saving 
in labour cost to be anticipated as the result of a 
more enlightened régime at something over two millions 
annually ; and one of the first acts of the new Government 
when the war was over was to re-impose the Poll Tax, the 
object of which had been openly declared to be to bring the 
Kaffir into the labour market on the mine owners’ terms. 
The attitude of the mine owners was defended by Lord 
Milner and Sir Godfrey Lagden, and when Sir Marshall 
Clarke wrote a very striking report on native labour in 
Rhodesia, criticising the method of practically compelling 
the natives to come to the mines by taxation, Sir Godfrey 
Lagden declared that there was no hardship in this, since 
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all European races had to do the same. As though Euro- 
pean races were taxed with a view to compelling them to 
give their services to any employer who demanded them on 
his own terms. Lord Milner echoed Sir Godfrey Lagden’s 
words, saying that he could not “see that it is any par- 
ticular hardship that the black population should find 
themselves compelled to work by the necessity of earning 
enough to pay their taxes.” 

The Poll Tax on Kaffirs apparently has failed in its 
object. Indeed, those who knew the native best assured 
us more than a year ago that a very much larger tax would 


be required in practice than that which was then imposed.” 


In view of what we now know as to the death-rate among 
natives on the Rand, we can well understand that a strong 
stimulus is required to make the native appreciate that 
‘dignity of labour” which is so frequently in the mouths 
of the mine owners. The Kaffir having failed them, the 
mine owners have turned to the Chinese, and once again 
taken Lord Milner with them. The application is different. 
but the principle is the same; namely, that it is the duty 
of the Government at Pretoria, whether Boer or British, to 
procure labour, whether black or yellow, for the mines at 
lower terms than those which would have to be paid in the 
open market. 

In the Blue Book from which I have quoted, Lord 
Milner, in his familiar style, makes an attack upon the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, saying sarcastically that “it 
is evidently haunted by the fear that the Government can 
be made the catspaw of the mining industry to procure 
labourers for them by compulsion.” From the record it 
would seem that the Aborigines’ Protection Society was not 
far wrong.—Yours, &c., 

L. T. HoBuouse. 

Wimbledon, March 23, 1904. 


Sir,—I see that in the Times of Monday last Mr. Pike 
Pease, M.P., puts forward Mr. William Mather as a repre- 
sentative of Labour at Johannesburg who is in favour of 
Chinese labour. Is this the same Mr. Mather who was 
lecturing in impassioned terms in November against 
Chinese labour and in his capacity as “the accredited 
representative of organised labour in South Africa”? If 
so, has he been authorised to represent those who sent him 
here as having entirely changed their views ? No doubt 
Mr. Pease has ascertained this fact before making use of 
his name as he. did; but there are many of us who heard 
Mr. Mather in November who would like to be informed on 
this point.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

6, Crown Office-row, Temple, E.C. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE CHINESE LABOUR 
ORDINANCE. 

Sir,—I beg to supply material for the campaign 
against the Chinese Labour Ordinance in the form of 
extracts from leading articles taken from three of the most 
important newspapers in New Zealand. Of the remaining 
two which I have studied, the Otago Daily Times (Dune- 
din) makes no editorial comment upon Mr. Seddon’s pro- 
test, while the Press (Christchurch), which is_ bitterly 
opposed to him, strongly condemns his action in the 
matter. I should add that the Zyttelton Times is a Minis- 
terial organ, but the Evening Post and the New Zealand 
Herald are outspoken critics of the Government. Their 
agreement with Mr. Seddon in this instance is, therefore, 
a measure of the strength and extent of the hostility to the 
Labour Ordinance in New Zealand.—Yours, &c., © 

H. pe R. WALKER. 

“If New Zealand has no concern with South African affairs, 
the position should have been explained in 1899. We do not 
claim that the contingents we sent to the war give us any 
special privilege in tne way of criticism, but, broadly, the 
principle that justified the despatch of the contingents also 
justifies an expression of opinion regarding the administration 
of the conquered territory. . . . It is a very deplorable 
position—the more deplorable because the administration, 
which is in no sense representative, is committing the Transvaal 


to a policy which must injure it in the long run.”—Lyttelton 
Times (Christchurch), January 14. 

‘“ Though we do not advocate it as a reason for ‘ inter- 
ference,” we cannot ignore the effect that the introduction of 
Chinese to the Rand will have upon the welfare of those ot 
our own people who have gone to seek their fortunes in 
South Africa. . And what of the Imperial idea? Will 
it be fostered by such examples as this degradation of the 
Transvaal at the bidding of a ring of millionaires? To us it 
makes for the disintegration of the Empire rather than its 
solidarity, and in this there is another good and sufficient 
reason for what, no doubt, the many influential purchased 
journals of the Rand monopolists will call the ‘ unwarrantable 
interference’ of the Premier of New Zealand.’”—Zvening Post 
(Wellington), January 12. 

“The Transvaal Colony, while undoubtedly a Crown 
Colony of England, and therefore one for whose good govern- 
ment she is responsible, stands, alone of all her possessions, 
in the unique position of a partnership asset. . . . Ina 
condition of things so new it is vain to ask what custom and 
precedent have to say to the proposal of the Premier of New 
Zealand. According to precedent such a protest as he proposes 
may well seem an unheard of interference with the action 
of England’s Colonial Office, but, judged by every other reason- 
able standard, it would seem to be both just and natural.”— 
New Zealand Herald (Auckland), January 14. 


THE BEEBY-GORE INCIDENT. 

Str,—It is most curious that people who are most 
determined in their assertion of some special “ heresy ” of 
their own are the first to stamp on any similar proceeding 
of their neighbour. The short-memoried general public 
seem to have lost sight of four little lectures on “ The Trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels” Dr. Gore delivered in St. 
Phillip’s Church, Birmingham, in the month of December, 
1902. The Virgin Birth was discussed in the last of the 
series, and these are the Bishop’s own words, which surely 
are additionally significant in view of his lordship’s simply 
inexplicable attitude towards Dr. Beeby : 

‘The manner of our Lord’s birth was no part of the 
original Apostolic testimony, and still to-day this question 
is not a ground on which belief is asked.” 

Consult the files of 7 e Guardian, for December 17, 1902 ; 
The Church Family Newspaper, for December 19, 1902 ; 
The Church Times, for December 19, 1902; as well as 
those of the Birmingham papers, viz., Zhe Daily Post, 
Daily Gazette, Daily Mail, and Midland Express, for 
that week to verify the quotation. Bishop Gore may deem 
it expedient to “ lie low and say nuffin,” but it is not sports- 
manlike.—Yours, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick Vicarage, Yorkshire. 


S1r,—I am sorry to have misapprehended Mr. Lacey, 
and glad to know that he holds so firmly that the two 
functions of the Christian minister, the personal and ihe 
ministerial, “ must not be kept in separate compartments 
of his life, for they are functions of the same personality.” 
This is just what I contended for as a necessary deduction 
from any vital conception of religion, from a conception of 
religion as life and exposed to all the risks of life. 

But I cannot admit that, for the purpose of enforcing 
this view, his language was free from obscurity. Imme- 
diately before the words which he quotes in his letter he 
had written, in his original article, “The Christian 
minister delivers ministerially not his own thoughts, but 
the doctrine which the Church has received and holds.” 
He then continues, “Can he sever” (in the letter 
a printer’s error makes it “serve”) “his two functions, 
personal and ministerial?- He can, and if he is to be 
more than a phonograph he must do this.” This seemed 
to me to imply, and by no means obscurely, that the per- 
sonal and ministerial functions of the Christian minister 
were separable, and that ministerially he was a phono- 
graph, delivering the doctrine “ which the Church has re- 
ceived and holds,” though personally he might be some- 
thing more. I am glad therefore to be assured that I read 
into Mr. Lacey’s words more than he meant them to 
convey. 

A. L. LILLey. 

St. Mary's, Paddington. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LORD EDWARD FITZ-GERALD.* 


HE great Earl of Kildare cried out to Wolsey at 
the Council the long complaint of Ireland 
against the far-off English: ‘‘ You hear of a case as in 
a dream and feel not the smart that vexeth us!” The 
complaint has grown deeper with the centuries. For 
a single straw that shows how the current drifts we 
may take Miss Taylor’s Life of Lord Edward Fits- 
Gerald. The life was once written by Thomas Moore, 
who remembered for thirty years a glimpse in Dublin 
streets of that bright young face with the grey eyes 
shaded by long black lashes ; who had himself known 
the rebels of 1798; and who had watched the 
tortures that turned their hearts into unquench- 
able fire, and made them dare every terror and 
ignominy of death. Miss Taylor has enjoyed the 
pleasant sentimental emotions of another country. To 
her Ireland is ‘‘a nation whose annals, unconnected and 
episodical, ‘ are like the scenes of a tragedy whose 
author had much imagination but no art’”; while 
it has suffered inconvenience from ‘‘the abuses inci- 
dent to English rule.” In her shadowy and 
‘*episodical ” country of jesting dragoons, unstable 
people, and middle-class revolutionaries—all unin- 
teresting, a modern historian tells us—Lord Edward 
moves, weak of nature, unfit for great affairs, himself 
a beautiful shadow. Ireland had given him “her last 
gift—a dream!” By such thin tricks of sentiment 
it has become now a cheap fashion to lift Ireland 
from her place of human wretchedness into a “‘ literary” 
haze, where the blood of her sons is seen as the natural 
tribute poured out by unworldly dreamers—a price not 
too high, so says Miss Taylor, ‘‘ the character of the 
man being taken into account,” to pay for the ‘ gift of 
dreams ” ! 

The character of Lord Edward is as little compre- 
hended as his country. The eager, emotional, sensi- 
tive temperament that shines through the letters so 
tenderly given by Moore eludes Miss Taylor’s laboured 
explanations. No one, she opines, really in grief 
would task himself to write a Spanish letter, as Lord 
Edward does on hearing of the engagement of the 
woman he loved. A “ person of his birth can have 
had little in common with the group of clever and 
middle-class Bohemians” gathered round Paine, who 
except for the ‘‘charm of novelty” could not have 
‘* offered other or more intrinsic attractions to a man of 
his tastes”! So also the United Irish movement being 
led by drapers and doctors and the like, Lord Edward 
was slow in identifying himself with these men for lack 
of ‘‘the starting-point of natural social intercourse.” 
His ‘ principles were originally perhaps adopted after a 
light-hearted and boyish fashion” ; his national ardour 
—one among quite a large selection of equal and con- 
flicting ideals—was ‘‘a single thread in the texture of 
a many-coloured woof,” leaving the character ‘‘ per- 
plexing to men of more concentrated aims!” No 
wonder then that when he rises alone to convulse 
the Parliament with his passionate cry against 
amore cruel coercion, ‘‘ for I do think that the Lord 





* Lire oF Lorp Epwarp Fitz-GEeraLp. By Ida A, Taylor. 
London: Hutchinson and Co. 8vo, 338 pp. 16s. net. 


Lieutenant and the majority of this House are the 
worst subjects that the King has!” and when amid 
tumult and closed doors he refuses to apologise, Miss 
Taylor finds ‘‘ more than a suspicion of laughter running 
through what was, nevertheless, to him, as to others, a 
serious matter.” The story of the dozen dragoons in- 
tercepting Lord Edward in the terrible days of 1795, 
and insolently ordering him to take off his green neck- 
kerchief, is to her a _ playful jest; ‘‘ whatever 
might be his errors of judgment, they did not lie in the 
direction of manufacturing a tragedy out of a farce!” 
Such astonishing comments of Miss Taylor’s original 
fancy testify on every page how ill she is adapted and 
equipped for true biography. 

Too busy with a_ needless apology, with no 
revolt of heart or intellect to mar her ‘‘ impartiality,” 
she has failed to catch the likeness of that rare and 
finely-endowed spirit. No subject, indeed, ever re- 
quired a more skilled interpreter. The radiant beauty 
of the nature, its delicate reserves, the strange solitude 
of its aspirations and devotions, the deep silence that 
closed round it in life and death, the extraordinary 
pathos of the tragedy—these cannot be given in words. 
How few are the incidents, how scanty the materials, 
and how charged with meaning is all that marks this 
shining soul set against the clouds of cruelty and 
horror and despair! Later writers have dismissed 
Lord Edward briefly, querulously noting how the 
vicissitudes of that dying bed were watched by 
a too-easily moved and uncritical people. But the 
Irish people were guided by a high inspiration of the 
heart. Made keen by sorrow, they saw with clearer 
and juster eyes this chivalrous martyr of their cause. 
A mouldering pedigree, then in the Tower of London, 
gave the words “attainted” or ‘‘ beheaded” against 
more than half the members of that illustrious house. 


What a singular record indeed is his life! A 
Protestant brought up in the days of penal laws and 
Protestant ascendancy ; a member of the great house 
of the Duke of Leinster in Ireland and the Duke of 
Richmond in England; trained in an army fighting 
for ‘‘the Empire” against American “ rebels ” ; his life 
till twenty-seven chiefly spent in France, America, and 
England, amid military and high aristocratic society— 
conditions that have made many a man cosmopolitan, 
denationalised, and indifferent. The liberal traditions 
of his father, the first Duke of Leinster, had practically 
died with him when the boy was only ten. Ardently 
devoted to his family, there was not one of them, nor 
one of his early friends, to whom he could speak of his 
national beliefs. And out of all this there comes the 
lover of the poor and the oppressed, the friend of all 
men, the intrepid martyr to the freedom of Catholic 
Ireland, dying alone in prison with a prayer for the 
salvation of all dead at the hangman’s hands for the 
sake of Ireland. 

Of the growth of this free spirit we know nothing 
No more beautiful picture of home life has ever been 
given than in his letters of Pamela, the child, the 
garden where he worked. But silence covers the pro- 
gress of his thought and the reasons of his indepen- 
dence, They can be divined by sympathy alone. In 
that silence, however, what high honour, what forti- 
tude, what generosity ! Amid the incredible corruption 
and baseness of the Castle and its greedy on-hangers, 
against the infamy of a corrupted Dublin, there shines 
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out this soul born of freedom and light, making straight 
for the light, its only home, as it were by some deep 
unconscious law of Nature, without any turning or 
halting, without any let or hindrance. ‘‘A most 
humane and excellent man,” said Cobbett of his youth, 
‘‘the only really honest officer I ever knew.” We see 
him among the North American Indians carrying 
all day ‘‘an old squaw’s pack, so heavy I could 
hardly waddle under it.” His biographers are at 
pains to explain a fashionable subservience to Rousseau ; 
but the book of another Irishman a hundred years 
later, Zhe Great Lone Land by Sir William Butler, 
reveals the same spontaneous outgoing of the heart to 
Nature and to all souls that live, that once made of 
Irishmen the greatest race of missionaries Europe ever 
saw, and has since made of them some of the greatest 
administrators of the British Empire. Member of 
Parliament at twenty for Athy, with its old Bridge 
Croom-abu (from the ancient war-cry of the Geraldines), 
Lord Edward’s vote was ever with the despised 
minority of Irish patriots. At twenty-three he 
denounced the ‘‘shabby” action of his uncle 
in voting for Riot Bills. Every personal hope 
and affection he gave up as a vain offering for his 
country. In America he heard that his brother the 
Duke of Leinster had joined the Castle party; and, 
ardent young officer of twenty-five as he was, he 
closed at once all plans for army promotion to detach 
himself absolutely from any profit from a Government 
of oppression, and remained abroad. ‘I should be 
ashamed,” he says, ‘‘ to be seen in Ireland.” Two years 
later he refused the King’s offer of the command 
of an expedition to Cadiz, and ended his profes- 
sional career rather than promise not to oppose a 
tyrannical Government in Ireland. Here was the final 
parting of the ways. In 1790 began (save for his visit 
to Republican France in 1792) the Irish life for which 
he had sacrificed all else. For eight years he voted, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with a handful of faithful 
men, against the violence ‘‘ beyond all law ” which was 
maddening the outcast and miserable people to 
rebellion. We are told that he was ‘weak’ in 
character. How many men of position in Ireland from 
that day to this have been eminent for freedom and 
independence of soul? How many have detached 
themselves for principle’s sake from family, class, and 
tradition? Was it a sign of ‘weakness’ in Lord Edward 
to have this intrepidity, to maintain it unbroken by 
a single moment of hesitation, and unmarred by a 
trace of bitterness, harshness, or complaining? All 
was sunny, urbane, spontaneous. In that peculiar trial 
he forfeited neither the love nor confidence of a single 
soul; ‘‘ as playful and humble as achild” ; gay, ‘‘ with 
a careless yet inoffensive intrepidity both in conversa- 
tion and action,” and a gracious charm that “‘ fascinated 
his slightest acquaintance and disarmed the rancour of 
even his bitter opponents.” There is no proof, it has 
been said, ‘‘that he had marked intellectual ability.” 
There is little evidence either way if we set aside the 
talk of informers, and the special quality of Lord 
Edward’s nature may perhaps have been a very 
singular gift of God, a fine and fearless virtue, the 
rare unity of a spirit sensitive to every free and 
righteous impulse. But Irishmen know too well how no 
‘* marked intellectual ability” may grow outside the 
Castle enclosure. What surer way of checking it than 


by cutting off all occasion for its use; as with Lord 
Edward, breaking off the soldier’s life, and in the life of 
politics leaving one sole hope and occupation — the 
power of impotently and endlessly voting in a per- 
manent minority that was only allowed to exist because 
of its powerlessness. The paralysing of intellectual 
vivacity, the prevention of its growth, and the denial 
of its existence, are still among the accredited means 
of governing Ireland. 

Miss Taylor wonders that one ‘‘so gentle and 
compassionate” could hail freedom and equality in 
France, ‘‘strangely unaffected,” according to her 
penetrating insight, ‘‘by any misgivings as to the 
methods” of the Republican leaders. Alas! has she 
followed what he had daily seen in Ireland—what 
‘*methods” were accustomed there to aristocratic 
supporters of monarchy—‘‘ ¢he infinity of outrages and 
oppressions unknown before in a civilised age” which 
Burke himself had seen? No Irishman had to learn 
that half-hangings and burnings and slaughterings 
and tortures and falsifying of judicial records, not for a 
September month but steadily through the cruel 
generations, might be done under kings and nobles 
and bishops and judges, and were no special privilege 
of a French mob. To the English, however, it will 
ever be more congenial to hear and repeat such tales 
of the French, than to tell the world of Lord Car- 
hampton and Lord Clonmel, and the ‘‘ Sham Squire,” 
J.P., and the rest of their dark instruments of cruelty, 
that kept the cry of the poor sounding day and night 
over all Ireland under the pitch-cap and lash. That 
story they have not wished known. How many of the 
chief actors burned their papers as death grew near ! 
How much of the rest is safely under lock and key ! 

Lord Edward seems to have been drawn slowly, 
after thirteen years of Parliamentary despair, to the 


_side of force as the only sure appeal for right to Eng- 


land. He perhaps joined the United Irishmen in 1796, 
but was probably never sworn on their executive, 
though marked out for Commander-in-Chief. Even in 
1797 the leaders still sought a moderate reform by 
agreement with the Government. The English, how- 
ever, preferred to force a rebellion if they could 
choose their own time. The sailing of Napoleon for 
Egypt gave the opportunity. Means were taken to 
compel a rising, now at the convenient moment for Eng- 
land. In the extremity of their suffering Lord Edward 
stood by his people. One last glimpse we have of him 
stealing home at night in disguise, weeping there by 
the fire with Pamela and the baby carried from its 
cradle. Moore’s touching story tells how that bright 
spirit was quenched in darkness, not it would seem 
by the wounds of the body, but by extremity of mental 
anguish in the harsh solitude and neglect of his 
prison. It needed a troop of men to overcome the 
splendid courage of his defence, and a shot from the 
door outside to disable him. In prison, humour, 
gentleness, and courtesy covered an unspeakable 
suffering. For his consolation he read the death of 
the Lord Christ. They set up a gallows at his door, 
and hanged a patriot ; it drove him to delirium, and 
the next day he was dead. 

The deep silence then was only broken by the 
long lamentation of a people. Fifty years later the 
Leinster family were still agreed never to mention 
Lord Edward’s name; the fourth Duke in his history 
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of the Earls of Kildare (1858) gives to him one half-pag 
of concentrated bitterness. His few poor relics were 
handed about as curiosities among the English, and pre- 
sently lost. \The grave was only known by a poor old 
man who had hidden in the vault and scratched E. F. on 
the coffin with a nail. For sixty years the Government 
kept hidden the name of Lord Edward's betrayer, the 
barrister Francis Magan who till 1843 hoarded his 
accumulating gold behind the cobwebs and dust that 
had never been swept from his windows since 1798. 
‘‘There is not the smallest reason,” says a 
distinguished historian, “to believe that Fitz- 
Gerald had any of the qualities of a great man, 
or was in the least likely to have led his country 
to any high or honourable destiny.” The English 
Government had other agents to guide the fate 
of Ireland. It is hard to select names out of 
that hideous list of terror—names like Lord Norbury, 
the Earl of Kingston, Majors Sirr and Sandys and 
Swan, Francis Higgins, or Leonard MacNally—among 
the first of the sons of men for infamy. The sword and 
the gallows worked at their bidding. The “high and 
honourable destiny” prepared for Ireland under other 
hands than Lord Edward’s we have seen in a land 
drenched with blood, spent with hunger, ignorant and 
despised, demoralised alike by the uprisings of violence 
and by the apathy of despair, casting out her children 
by millions over-sea—anywhere beyond English rule. 


ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 





THE MACEDONIAN SHAME. 


THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN. By Reginald Wyon. 
James Finch and Co. 165s. net. 
Mr. ..yon’s book is one long protest against Turkish 
misrule, one cry of shame upon the Powers who for their 
own supposed interests flung back the Christian popula- 
tions of the main Balkan provinces under the dominion 
of Asiatics who during five centuries have shown no 
human capacity either for government, art, or knowledge, 
but only cruelty and exaction. He dedicates his story 
to the ashes of the Treaty of Berlin. I suppose he means 
the ashes of the clause by which England and the other 
Powers pledged themselves to secure a just and equitable 
administration for the Christians whom they then deserted. 
That part of the Treaty w.is, unhappily, the only part 
that died. It was reduced to ashes almost at its birth, 
but the remainder still holds good, and so it happens that 
one of the most beautiful and fertile provinces of Europe 
is at this moment desolate. 
“IT dedicate this book (says Mr. Wyon), with all respect, 
to the ashes of the Berlin Convention, which has brought 
so much misery and suffering to brave and innocent races, 
basely deserted by the very Powers who solemnly under- 
took to succour them. It is sad, indeed, when we see 
humanity and fairness sacrificed on the unholy altar of 
party politics. England, at any rate, should be above such 
things.” 
Whether the shame belongs to party politics or not 
cannot be so easily decided. To be sure, the Treaty was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s; but when we remember the apathy, 
the cowardice, and hesitation of certain Liberal leaders 
over the massacres of Armenians, for whose protection 
England by that very Treaty had specially made herself 
responsible, it is hard to adjust the balance of iniquity 
between the two parties, or to restore to Liberals that 
birthright of chivalry which they then sold and have never 
been able to recover. 
This year we have another chance. The problem 
which we basely tried to shelve a quarter of a century 
ago comes up again for solution. As is the way with 


London : 


the evils that cowards dodge, it comes up complicated 
with all manner of fresh difficulties—the growth of 
Albanian claims, the rivalry of Exarch and Patriarch, of 
Bulgarian and Greek, and, above all, the increasing selfish- 
ness of empires and their redoubled zeal im the unin- 
spiring war of grab. Yet there is little doubt that this 
year will see a solution of one kind or another attempted. 
If the Powers do nothing the insurgents will force their 
hands. The Sultam cannot shelter himself behind the 
jealousies of Europe for ever, and war may follow insur- 
rection. Or, if human justice fails, it is always possible 
that the lame justice of fate may come up at last and 
prove that even the greatest of murderers is not immortal. 
Mr. Wyon looks only to war: 

““Whichever way the observer turns he can find no 
solution but war; and a retrospective glance into the his- 
tories of these turbulent peoples will show an almost exact 
parallel of the present situation a little more than a quarter 
of a century ago. A miracle alone can save the Balkans 
from war, and I firmly avow the belief that the days of 
miracles are over, even at the risk of proving myself a 
false prophet.” 


As to the result of such a war, Mr. Wyon is a very 
confident prophet indeed. “I predict,” he says, “that Bul- 
garia will walk through Turkey until Europe stops her.” 
The superiority of the Turkish army, he considers, only 
exists on paper, and only craven cowardice and utter in- 
competency on the part of her officers could cause Bulgaria’s 
defeat. This is not like the prophecies I -heard lately 
among the Turkish officers, who boasted they would be 
at Sofia in three days from the outbreak of war. But 
the less one listens to prophets in military matters the 
better. The Greeks once promised me I should enter 
Constantinople with them in three weeks, but I never saw 
the city. And once upon a time I was promised a Christ- 
mas dinner in Pretoria, but all the plum pudding I got that 
year was thrown at my head inside a Boer shell. 

Mr. Wyon, however, has a very high opinion of the 
Bulgarians, both in the country which was delivered after 
the atrocities of the seventies, and in the Macedonians’ 
villages—lately the scenes of equal abominations. 

“There is no Balkan State (he says), not even excepting 

Montenegro, that should appeal more to England than this 
little country, which has made itself in twenty-five years. 
a ph Fs I shall doubtless be accused of prejudice, though 
I can be borne out by many of my countrymen who have 
met the Bulgars as I have done—not in Sofia, but in pro- 
vincial towns, where one sees the inside of a nation far 
better than in the invariable atmosphere of reserve which 
pervades a capital. Of all the Balkan nations, they are 
undoubtedly the finest, and will ultimately succeed.” 


We must remember that the free people of whom 
he here speaks so highly are of exactly the same stock 
as those unhappy survivors of massacre who have been 
starving in the ruins of their homes throughout this winter. 
And when we are told, as we have been told, and shall be 
told again, that these Bulgarian villagers are poor of spirit 
and feeble of body compared to Albanians or Monte- 
negrins, or even Turks, we must also remember how over- 
whelming is the effect of five hundred years of defeat and 
oppression, and how astonishing a change that one word, 
freedom, has made to their own kinsmen within barely 
half a lifetime. Upon the Greeks, and the almost in- 
credible baseness of their policy during the last year, Mr. 
Wyon speaks with just indignation : 

“The part Greece is playing in European Turkey is 
despicable in the extreme. Consuls wilfully distort facts, 
ignore Turkish atrocities on their own countrymen, and 
seek by every means in their power to check and malign 
the insurgents, who are fighting as much for the freedom 
of the Greek peasant as for the Bulgarian or Wallachian. 
No subterfuge is too mean to further their schemes; whole 
villages are converted to the Patriarchal Church under *he 
rifles of Turkish soldiers, and promptly enrolled | as 
Greeks. .. . The hatred of the Greeks for the Bulgarians 
is very natural. The Greeks are in every sense a ‘le. 
teriorated race, and powerless against the newly-found 
strength and energy of the Bulgarians, but croakers who 
predict internal dissensions among the Christian races 
because of this are wrong. The Greeks are cowards, ard 
will speedily accept the Inevitable.” 
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These are bitter truths for those who risked much 
and gave up much for the Greeks seven years ago, when 
by the attempt to deliver Crete they showed promise of a 
finer chivalry than most nations are now capable of. Had 
they, who themselves suffered so long and so_ bitterly 
under the Turk, and were delivered in the end by 
England’s help—had they come forward now to stand 
beside races still suffering the same perpetual degrada- 
tion, then indeed they would have won a place among 
the gallant and generous peoples of the world, and, what 
is more, they would have ended the misery of the Balkans 
for ever. But now they have covered the name of Greece 
with an infamy that will stain it for generations, and 
render all who love nobleness and good faith in a people 
almost indifferent to their fate. 

But the central difficulty of the Balkan question— 
or, rather, of the Macedonian question—is not the Greek 
but the Albanian, and we are reminded of it this week by the 
serious rising. At present no solution as to Albania’s 
future has so much as been proposed. Even if the pro- 
vince were given independence under its own Prince, like 
Montenegro, the question at once arises whether the Prince 
should be selected from the Moslems, or from the 
Orthodox, or from the Romant Catholics. If a Moslem 
is chosen, as representing the majority of the people, the 
perpetual feud with Montenegro might at any moment 
become open war. If a Catholic or an Orthodox Chris- 
tisn, ordinary civil war would probably be tame compared 
to the feuds that would follow. Mr. Wyon is fully aware 
of the difficulty : 

‘** There is a possibility, nay, a probability, that when once 
Macedonia is granted autonomy—which is inevitable sooner 
or later—it will become as peaceable as Crete. But the 
accomplishment of this leaves Albania separated from 
Turkey, and, in its present state, a standing menace to the 
peace of the Balkans. What is to be done with Albania? 
Is it to be annexed, and by whom ? What will Turkey do 
when she sees the severance of her last bulwark against 
the West inevitable ? What Power will feel inclined to 
adopt this race, which has never hitherto acknowledged the 
yoke of a master, except in name; a nation that is born to 
arms, with no literature, no laws except the most primi- 
tive, divided into clans, and where the vendetta is com- 
pulsory; a nation divided against itself in time of peace 
by religion, yet animated throughout by the same love of 
independence, inhabiting for the most part inaccessible 
mountains, and imbued with a fierce hatred of foreigners?” 

He attempts no answer that can be regarded as in the least 
adequate, and yet some answer must be speedily given. 
Probably, if no native chief can be accepted, the country 
would have the best chance of as much peace as it cares 
for (no exorbitant demand) under an Italian prince, sup- 
ported by the Western Powers, if only a man of capacity 
and genial temper, with a taste for rifle-shooting, could be 
found. 

The author has put together a very interesting book 
by collecting his letters home to the newspapers he repre- 
sented last year in Monastir, Adrianople, and Bulgaria. He 
adds a series of further letters from Montenegro and 
Albania, but these are not of such immediate importance, 
partly because Miss Edith Durham’s recent book on the 
Lands of the Serb covers much the same ground, and far 
more completely. (Miss Durham, for instance, is one of the 
very few travellers who have succeeded in reaching Ipek.) 
But I think Mr. Wyon’s is the only account of the Monastir 
district and Macedonia generally that has appeared in book 
form since last year’s devastation. 

It was, of course, impossible for him to go out into 
the country districts and villages during the insurrection 
and massacres. The Turks took good care to prevent the 
evidence of outside witnesses, and Mr. Wyon, in the town 
of Monastir itself, had to depend chiefly on the rumours 
that fly up and down every country in war time, and to put 
together what truth he could from them. Since winter 


brought comparative peace—that period of respite 
which the Powers have turned to so little use 
—TI have been able to ride through a great 
part of the country and visit the scenes of some of the 
worst atrocities, and I am surprised at the general accuracy 
of the picture that Mr. Wyon has drawn, among so many 


disadvantages. Though the narrative is very disjointed, 
and we find him appearing now at Monastir, then at 
Adrianople, then at Monastir again, without any sign of 
transition, the impression given by the whole book very 
exactly represents the true condition of things. I think he 
is a little over enthusiastic about last year’s insurrection. 
He tells us that seldom or never has an insurrection Leen 
more carefully planned or more successfully carried out. 
That would not have been my verdict. I grint that the 
movement cost the Sultan a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense, and that, if the object was to attract the attention of 
Europe by the series of Turkish atrocities, that ebject was 
partially gained. But to applaud the design or execut‘on 
of such an insurrection appears to me both mistaken 'n 
fact and dangerous for the future. Whatever happens this 
year, there must be no more “ fizzles ”—I was going to say, 
like the last, but I do not wish to part at variance wth a 
writer who, as a rule, has given us a true series of pictures 
on such varied subjects, from Hilmi in his Konak to the 
Komitajis upon the mountains. 
Henry W. NEVtINSON. 





EUROPE’S ROMANCE. 

By Walter M. Gallichan. London: J. M. Dent 

and Co. 

Tue little handbook on Seville, written by Mr. Gallichan, 
which has just appeared, is one of a series on medieval 
towns issued by Messrs. Dent. The series, as a whole, 
deserves considerable praise. ‘The books, of a handy size, 
designed for the pocket, contain a sufficient review of the 
main events of history, with adequate treatment of the 
galleries and works of art to be found in the towns, and are 
excellently illustrated. They are, indeed, a great advance 
on the old regulation guidebooks with which travellers had 
to be content, and the rapid increase of the various series 
of this nature which are now appearing may be taken as 
a sign of the times, and shows, what is very satisfactory, 
that the ever-enlarging army of travellers demands a more 
thorough and sympathetic treatment of foreign towns and 
countries than it would have paid to put on the market a 
generation ago. 

And of all countries, scarcely, perhaps, excepting Italy, 
Spain is the country which most forcibly appeals to the 
imagination and the sense of romance, and seems most to 
demand a discriminatingly artistic treatment. A life 
without romance is a life that has missed its dash 
of supreme colour, and the Moorish invasion and occu- 
pation of Spain always strikes one as the romance 
in Europe’s life. It is singular, indeed, how 
the history of that episode eludes the matter-of-fact his- 
torian. There is a certain unreality about it. Other 
civilisations abide our question. Even such as are of re- 
mote antiquity, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, are definite and 
comprehensible im comparison with the Arabian. This 
seems of another order. It is such stuff as dreams are 
made of. Poetry and fable feed upon it and twine about 
it and so possess it that it is difficult to separate fact from 
fiction. The language of cold narrative seems out of place 
in dealing with situations so fantastic and so picturesque. 
Even the style of a Gibbon, woven out of solid circumstance, 
panoplied in fact, feels the contagion of a warmer sentiment 
and glows and flushes, half wondering at itself, as it re- 
counts the wild deeds of romance and valour, of incredible 
cruelty and incredible chivalry, which, in their inextricable 
confusion, do duty for Arab history. 

What a medley it is! | Sense of form the Arab has 
none. We should search in vain in the whole narrative 
of his history for any distinct plan, any consecutive evolu- 
tion. The laws of cause and effect seem to be suspended 
in his case. The narrative reminds one of the wrong side 
of a tapestry, in which the gorgeous tints appear, indeed, in 
every stitch, but in which an intelligible pattern is lack- 
ing. And yet, child of impulse though he is, what a 
dashing figure he cuts! Changeable as a chameleon 
charging like a whirlwind, scared at a shadow, a dreamer 
of ineffectual dreams, an actor of terrific energy, at one 
moment sunk in luxurious self-indulgence, at another frugal 
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and abstemious as an anchorite it is impossible to make 
head or tail of him, and yet it is impossible not to love him. 
He retains always, through all vicissitudes, 

“ What he had received 

From Nature, an intense and glowing mind.” 

He never is commonplace or vulgar for an instant. 
Even in his vices he is not ignoble. He is sometimes a 
hero, often a devil, but never a slave. 

Mr. Gallichan is now and then, we cannot but think, 
a little lacking in discrimination in his treatment of his 
fascinating subject. He is too equal in his praise. All 
that the Arab ever did is steeped for him, as for others, 
in the poetic glamour which effectually rebuts his criticism. 
Even Arab architecture is lifted out of the sphere of reason 
and analysis, and the vision of the dark-eyed maidens 
who have glanced from these lattices, and the turbanned 
warriors who have pranced through these courts, is suffh- 
cient to disguise the weakness of the structure and the 
trivial originality of the forms employed. This seems a 
pity. The interpretative quality of architecture is its 
main fascination. There is no form of art which so faith- 
fully portrays the character of its creators as this does. 
An Arab building is the most graphic comment on Arab 
life and history imaginable. Look at this masonry, with 
its blocks of stone, probably filched from some earlier 
classic building, and fitted hastily and feebly together with 
wide joints of inferior mortar. Look at these irregular, 
nodding arcades, with their air of insecurity, their lack of 
symmetry and precision. Note the curious forms of arch 
used, the horseshoe, the stilted, the ogive, the foliated. 
Commonly enough the ribs of the arch, intersecting at 
the apex, will expand, then meet, then expand again, and 
so go wobbling up the wall with something of the fluc- 
tuating motion of tongues of flame. Naturally most of 
these buildings are falling into decay. They were not 
built to endure. The columns are frequently old frag- 
ments stuck together. The Roman capitals of all shapes 
and sizes are often put on upside down and heightened 
where necessary by rude fragments of stone, or even by 
billets of wood. Even where some care was taken and 
more regard to symmetry observed, the eccentric nature 
of the forms employed was am element of inherent weak- 
ness. Simplicity is the essential of strength, an essential 
in which the fantastical constructions of the Arabs were 
wholly wanting. 

And yet in its very drawbacks that architecture’s 
value lies. As architecture it is indeed worthless. It has 
taught us nothing that we had not better never have 
learnt. But as a human document it is among the most 
interesting, and it is in its deficiencies that its interest is 
embodied. All this furious speed and zeal, this straw fire 
energy and whimsical extravagance are a humorous re- 
presentation of the very qualities we meet in Arab history. 
They have the Arab expression. They have his look and 
way. In them the evolution of Arab civilisation, a civili- 
sation defying the ordinary constructive rules, fanciful and 
feeble, is reproduced to the life. The heat, the haste, 
the luxuriant imagination, the lack of common sense are 
all there. Neither civilisation nor architecture was made 
to cope with Time. The fatal irritability that is the root 
of Arab character possessed them. 

No, if we are to look for anything of real value be- 
queathed to us by the Arabs, we shall scarcely find 
it in their buildings. It is their weakness that 
there shows itself. Their real influence is felt, not 
seen. Sense of form, as we said, they had none, 
and nothing they ever built or fashioned gives us 
the best of them unless, perhaps, it be some of those 
beautiful gardens where “ the nightingales still sing among 
the odorous orange bloom, and in the tangle of roses 
birds build their nests.” But the effect of their influence 
survives in the character of Southern peoples, and especi- 
ally among the Spanish peasantry. It has introduced a 
strain of sentiment and manners for which the West 
is the richer. And to poor, prosaic, matter of fact old 
Europe it is a pleasant memory, the memory of her one 
romance. L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 


TENNYSON AND SOCIAL ORDER. 


ALFRED TENNYsON. By Arthur Christopher Benson. London: 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Tue chief interest in any new book on Tennyson at this 
time must lie in the point of view. The first estimates 
have all been made; the final estimates are not yet pos- 
sible. In the transition period any individual expression 
of a personal influence, if possessing insight and sincerity, 
demands a hearing and a welcome. This little book is 
excellently arranged and excellently written. The life and 
character of the man himself are drawn with many charac- 
teristic anecdotes and sayings. But its particular import- 
ance lies rather in the criticism of the poetry and the 
impulse or ideal under which that poetry was elaborated 
than in any record of facts, names, and places. “To see 
beauty in simple events and homely things,” says Mr. 
Benson, “ is the real work of the poet” ; and when Tenny- 
son is essaying this ideal the critic is content. But when 
the poet strays from these pxths, either into the more 
violent, tragical outbursts of human passion, or towards 
the realm of social disturbance and reform, Mr. Benson 
thinks that the poet is forsaking his true function. He 
has little enthusiasm for the religious and philosophical 
subjects of so much of Tennyson’s verse. He thinks the 
desire to lead public opinion, and the sense of respon- 
sibility for public opinion in the later years, had a defi- 
nitely injurious effect upon the work produced. His 
highest praises are devoted to the poems of quiet English 
landscape and pastoral life, in which the everyday 
world—wayside flowers, the sun on the water, a clear 
stream between meadows—is transfigured into a magic 
beauty. “The poet,” in his own words, enters “ into the 
sweet life of nature,” and realises “the sudden, transient 
emotion that does not reside in the scene itself, but in the 
heart of the observer.” Mr. Benson is even prepared to 
accept such a poem as “The May Queen.” “ Few things 
show more clearly the simplicity of Tennyson’s genius,” 
he asserts; and its boasting of perhaps the worst line in 
the English language—“ And that good man, the clergy- 
man, has told me words of peace ”—apparently leaves this 
verdict unchanged. 

In social outlook Mr. Benson, indeed, occupies much 
the same position as Tennyson: that country-house out- 
look upon life which Taine, “always conscious that he is 
on the right side of the water after all,” criticised so mer- 
cilessly. The darker visions of the later years seem to the 
critic to represent something of the nature of unfaithful- 
ness to this order. The denunciations of the second 
“Locksley Hall” he describes as “a tumultuous flood of 
rhetoric, insane, tempestuous, acrid violence.” “All that 
age seems to have conferred is a deeper cynicism and an 
increased vocabulary of vituperation.” 

Tennyson’s attitude towards the social movement, in 
his youth already developing and in his old age over- 
shadowing all other questions, was always indeed a little 
absurd. He knew nothing of the life of the poor in the 
great cities ; but he was filled with a kind of dim impres- 
sion, which, indeed, is the impression of the country house 
when it thinks at all on the question, that in a kind of 
smoky morass of hunger, violence, and squalor multitudes 
of men, women, and children were drifting towards death. 
All the movements that uprose from these abysses towards 
a freer, gentler life, striking as they seemed to do against 
the organised society to which he was entirely committed, 
filled him with amazement and horror; visions of an 
uncouth spectre demanding bread, or brazen, unpleasant, 
strident voices insisting on a social justice too long de- 
layed. He might have left things alone and settled down 
in the old aristocratic order, standing perplexed aside from 
so much sorrow. His kindly sentiment and, later, his per- 
haps exaggerated sense of mission and leadership ren- 
dered such a course impossible. He approached the in 
creasing chaos with the early-Victorian ideal; and most 
of his early social poems are but musical versions of the 
prose efforts of the estimable Miss Charlotte Yonge. The 
model village, poverty grateful but deferential, was his 
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picturesque ideal. By interest in mild social activities the 


leisured classes are not only to redeem poverty from its - 


squalor, but also to find a remedy for their own frequent 
boredom. The essential vulgarity of this ideal, so fer- 
vently preached by many good men and women, was mer- 
cifully never revealed to themselves. Such stanzas as the 
advice to Clara Vere de Vere, now almost astonishing in 
their insolence, appeared to the maidens of the early-Vic 
torian age as an illuminating and prophetic message: 
“Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 

Oh! teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew.” 
The dim consciousness of the failure of all this sorry 
scheme of things undoubtedly saddened Tennyson’s later 
years, and was largely responsible for that wild, tem- 
pestuous warning which Mr. Benson finds so unpleasant. 
But, with all the rhetoric and gloom, these visions of 
menace and judgment sound a truer note than the 
philanthropy of the earlier years. A deeper sense of the 
possibilities of human life and its obligations had come 
into the poet’s vision with the perishing of the old order 
of make-believe. The two revelations for which, Mr. 
Benson finely says, Tennyson stands in literature, “the 
beauty that triumphs over the petty, busy handiwork of 
man, and the mystery from which man comes and into 
which he goes,” are more congruous with a fundamental 
divergence from, than with acceptance of, a social order to 
which beauty and mystery are both alien. The sense of 
the essential import of beauty in the common ways of man 
drove William Morris into an impeachment of present 
society. The sense of the mystery perpetually en- 
compassing human existence was the strength of the 
democratic faith of Browning. Before the large and 
bracing visions of human life as came to such as these, 
the outlook of the early Tennyson, so much admired by 
Mr. Benson, stands revealed as fundamentally false and 
futile. 
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WHAT genius was it who first discovered that popularity 
is the test of merit ? Probably paleolithic man. The 
desperate attempts of critics, as Plato, to prove the con- 
trary have wrought the greatest confusion in the public 
mind. The public, for example, wants musical comedy, 
and it is told solemnly by the critics that it 
oughtn’t to want it, that it doesn’t really want ‘t, 
that in its inner consciousness it is yearning for 
intellectual drama. But the public doesn’t want inte!- 
lectual drama because it isn’t itself intellectual. Again, in 
the case of fiction, the great public asks from a novel 
either a full measure of sensational excitement or a senti- 
mental anodyne to life itself. Mr. Crockett shows almost 
genius in catering for the great public’s huge appetite. In 
Strong Mac he has mixed with a liberal hand the ardent 
spirit of sensational drama with the harmless water of 
idyllic love. Battle, murder, and sudden death in the 
person of the dreadful Crob McRobb, and love’s young 


dream in the sweet figure of the girl Adora, and Roy, the 
strong-hearted hero—these are the simple elements with 
which Mr. Crockett compounds his thrilling story of 
four hundred pages. Nothing could be better. Mrs. 
Meade shows an almost equal genius in construct- 
ing novels which so far from being a tax on her 
readers’ intelligence positively exhilarate one by their gay 
disregard of possibility. In The Lady Cake Maker, the 
story of a maniac, Richard Endicott, an inventor of 
genius, possessed of great riches, who spends his time in 
contriving the most diabolical plots in order to ruin the 
confectionery business of pretty little Mrs. Verney, whom 
on one occasion he secludes for a week in his country 
house, for the purpose of making a poisonous wedding- 
cake for a bridal party of sixty people, in this striking 
novel Mrs. Meade has reached the heights of her just 
fame. The book, which is rather too suggestive to be 
scattered broadcast in asylums, should be welcomed in 
nearly every hotel and boarding-house in the United 
Kingdom. The novels published by Mr. John Long are 
always distinguished by the bold appeal they make to 
the taste of the great majority of our countrymen. Mr. 
Fred Wishaw in his Countess Zda is entitled to our 
respect for proving conclusively that fiction is stranger 
than truth. ‘The doings of a secret society of a new Sect 
of ‘Terrorists, the Oriols or Eagles, and the hapless fate 
of the young English hero who is the suffering instrument 
of their machinations, are set forth in so popular a style 
that we advise the managers of hydropathic establish- 
ments to procure the book for their ‘clients, who will un- 
doubtedly lose sight of their ailments while eagerly 
perusing it. Mr. Joseph Hocking’s new novel L£sau 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) more than establishes the strange 
truth of the comparison instituted between his works and 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s by our esteemed contemporary the 
Star. In reading this tale of Spanish gipsies, Cornish 
squires and fisher folk, and Italian vendettas, we can see 
with the eye of faith Mr. Hocking’s great public in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In every house that 
Mr. Hocking’s works have not as yet penetrated, the doo-s 
should be flung open, for Zsazu tells us more about the great 
heart of the public than we thought it possible to know. 
Let Mr. Hocking persevere. It is, however, only fair to Mr. 
Hocking’s spirited rivals to admit that some of the younger 
hands are speedily qualifying themselves to bear the 
coveted mantle of Elijah. Miss Diehl in Entrapped (John 
Long), for example, has given us a sweet, betrayed, 
womanly heroine, Zoe, whom Mrs. Meade’s mouth will water 
overt. Zoe’s brutal uncle, the wicked, eccentric old Squire 
Quarles, is poisoned by her lover, the soi-disant Andrew, 
who is personating the real cousin Andrew, absent, of 
course, in Canada. Although the treacherous Andrew throws 
the fatal medicine glass under Zoe’s window that suspicion 
may fall on her, the good old family doctor permits him to 
marry her for her money later on. Wicked Andrew then 
relapses into vicious courses. Now, could Mr. Hocking 
better that ? It is mot one touch of nature that makes 
all these novelists kin, but it is their immense devotion to 
the conventionalities of their art. Another highly-promis- 
ing recruit to the school in which Miss Marie Corelli is the 
great master is Miss Helen Bayliss (John Long), whose 
Slaves of Passion will thrill the nerves of all who know what 
passion is in books. Lewis Hope, the hero, gets ten 
years’ imprisonment for assaulting the Count de Bourda- 
loue with the latter's walking-stick, and making him an idiot 
for life. The Count has, as counts will do, made most 
dishonourable proposals to the heroine Berengaria, after 
paying her old rake of a father’s hotel bills. | Lewis was 
not the real culprit, but as he was sentenced at Monte 
Carlo, this is in itself an argument against Englishmen 
frequenting a locality where such perversions of justice are 
frequent. However, when Lewis Hope comes out of gaol 


he is welcomed by the Poet-Laureate of England and by 
“a bevy of his noble friends,” and this scene 
has given the authoress the happy inspiration of 
what is perhaps the finest passage in the book, 
a description of the opening of the Shrine, and a lyrical 
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outburst on the superiority of Britain to all other 
countries in the world. We knew it before, but it always 
does one good to hear again so strong and simple a truth. 
Miss Bayliss’s thoughtful book should find a permanent 
home on every railway bookstall wherever English is spoken. 
In Delphine Curtis Yorke has found himself privileged to 
emphasise a range of truths which, though humbler than 
those which have fallen from Miss Bayliss’s pen, have, too, 
their importance. Delphine is the fascinatingly irrespon- 
sible, but, in “ essentials,” virtuous daughter of a Parisienne 
and an Englishman of position. Lucy, the English heroine, 
has “ large, ungainly feet,” and after the hero, Cyril, has 
visited her, and notified the fact beyond doubt, Delphine, in 
a fitof madcap jealousy, burns the MS. of Cyril’s new novel. 
Cyril is not ungrateful for this act of foresight, nor, may we 
add, is the present reviewer ungrateful either, and in return 
Cyril marries Delphine, and so, in this respect, places the 
reviewer hors de combat. Delphine in many ways is as 
charming as she is practical, and we congratulate Mr. 
Curtis Yorke on his hero’s sense in having thrown the flat- 
footed woman over. Delphine is a novel which should be 
read by all engaged couples travelling on long railway jour- 
neys in unreserved compartments. The Pomps of Satan, 
by Edgar Saltus (Greening and Co.), is a book which we 
unreservedly commend to everybody who has a prejudice 
against American literature. In style, tone, and taste it is 
so American as to offer the strongest inducement for 
English writers to remain English. Mr. Saltus discusses 
medieval Europe’s history, in accents which the 
smartest “drummer” in the States might envy. 
In his own line he is easily first, and may 
he long remain unique. By contrast The Cur- 
dinal’s Pawn, by K. L. Montgomery (T. Fisher Unwin), 
appears to be full of a strange modesty. Mr. Montgomery 
thinks nothing of incidents such as making his heroine, 
Fiamma, assume the interesting réle of a dead astrologer, 
jumping into his coffin and wearing a death mask and 
beard. When the dreaded brotherhood inter her, coffin 
and all, Fiamma breaks open the coffin lid, in her grave 
clothes, by using the Cardinal’s crucifix as a chisel. 
Readers who are ever ina similar plight should, however, 
have at hand, as Fiamma had, a “ dwarf shovelling furiously 
with bare, hairy hands.” Cassandra, the poisoner, strangles 
herself with a “rope of her own golden hair”; the mad 
Duke, after forcing Bianca to drain poisoned wine out of 
her dead husband’s skull, is stabbed by the dwarf in the 
latter's death agony, while the Cardinal mutters, “ The 
board is swept.” Mr. Montgomery’s novel is one of a series 
called “The First Novel Library,” and both the series 
and the book thoroughly deserve their title. Reaching 
higher still towards the goal of the plot and counterplot, we 
encounter Mr. Drummond’s Room Five (Ward, Lock and 
Co.) on our upward path. Two gentlemen, a florid West- 
moreland squire and his friend, an Irish doctor, are found 
dead in the Monople Hotel, Craven-street. Both have 
been poisoned by prussic acid taken in champagne and 
orange bitters, and the question is—which poisoned the 
other? Mr. Drummond knows how to write, and any smal] 
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absurdity in his carefully built up clever narrative 
is due less to his desire to please his public than to con- 
struct an ingenious problem novel. We are glad to see 
the strongest evidence in V.C.: A Chronicle of Castle 
Barfield, by David Christie Murray (Chatto and Windus), 
that veterans in the really difficult task of pleasing the 
public more than hold their own with the ingenuous new- 
comers. V.C. is extremely well constructed and thoroughly 
well written. The characters are all well drawn and true 
to type. Its descriptions are cleverly done, and its senti- 
ment is manly. In short, people who are a little tired 
of the slapdash of up-to-date novels will find comparative 
peace and enjoyment in Mr. Christie Murray’s latest work. 

















T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE VINEYARD. By Joun OLIVER Hospes (Mrs. Craigie). 6s. 

In this story of English provincial life Mrs. Craigie’s subtle and delicate art 
is seen at its very best. 

The book is inspired by that moral reaction which is one of the most hopeful 
signs of to-day—the revolt of conscience and idealism against the materialism of 
wealth and pleasure seeking. 

The element of thought is stronger than in any of Mrs. Craigie’s other books, 
and the novel is throughout in touch with vital realities. It is no mere super- 
ficial picture of externals, but a book of real insight which will appeal to all 
thinking people. 

As a love story alone the work must attract many readers. A well-known 
critic has said of it: ‘* It is as true as it is subtle and far beyond mere brilliancy ; 
it is pathetically human.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY 


Has been the means of introducing some of the most popular of recent 
fiction to novel-readers. 


THE CARDINAL'S PAWN, the last volume issued, is 
already in its third edition, and is still selling rapidly. A new volume will 
be issued on Monday, March 28, entitled— 


TUSSOCK LAND. By Artuur H. Apams. 6s. 

This is a characteristic noyel of Colonial ife, written by a Colonial. The 
story opens ona sheep-run in the Far South of New Zealand, and is woven 
round the career of an Australian artist and a Maori maid. 

If you enjoy reading the above books, send for alist of the previous volumes 
in the series. Post free on application. 


THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. A Novel. By 
A. G. Hates. 6s. 
‘* A brilliantly-conceived and exceptionally well-written study of the secret 
power of the Jewish race.”—Outlook. 


THE SOCIETY OF TO-MORROW: A Forecast of its 
Political and Economic Organisation. By G. De Motinart, Membre 
l'Institut. Translated by P. H. Lee-Warner. With a Prefatory Letter 
by Freperic Passy, and an Introduction by HopGson Pratt. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 
By Artuur Haypen. With 89 Illustrations ot specimens, 156 Marks, and 
o thesoesiour Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. net. 
This work is intended to be a guide book to amateur collectors. It deals 
with all the important factories, contains a list of recent sale prices, and includes 
a copious index which wiil prove of great value for ready reference. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. 












































‘6 Tue Ecuo is the most literary of the Popular Evening 
Papers.” —WInpvsor MAGAZINE. 


The Echo, 


Established 1868. 


FAVOURITE EVENING PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING. 


Six Editions Dailyp—One BKalfpenny. 


The Echo is the oldest paper of its price, and 
more fully than ever maintains its position as a 
good class Family Newspaper. It enjoys a very 
large and increasing circulation, and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best read of the evening 
papers. It is unquestionably 


A Splendid Advertising Medium. 


‘‘ Tue Ecno is the best medium of the four (London half- 
penny evening papers) for advertisers.”’—To-Day. 


Offices :—19, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 

HE event of the week in the City was the issue 

of the first slice of Irish Land stock—‘‘ Sham- 
rocks” it is appropriately christened—created under 
the Irish Land Act. Subscriptions were invited for 
£,5,000,000 Two and Three-quarters per Cent. stock at 
7, giving a yield to the investor of about three guineas 
per cent.—such is the effect of recent Jingo activities 
upon British credit. The issue went very well, but 
naturally depressed Consols, the new stock being, of 
course, an Imperial liability, and so a cheap compe- 
titor with Consols in the eyes of those who want British 
Government securities to grace their tin-boxes and 
balance-sheets. The general tone of markets was dull, 
the Kaffir Circus being now stricken with plague, while 
the continental Bourses have shown rather less 
buoyancy. National Telephones stocks, however, have 
risen on the statement in the House of Commons 
that pourparlers are proceeding for the purchase of 
the company’s undertaking by the Post Office, and 
American shares were valiantly supported from Wall 
Street. 

The report for 1yo3 of the Scottish Provident 
Institution shows satisfactory progress. The new 
assurances were 1,964 in number, insuring 41,206,535, 
4,125,000 being reassured, and the new premiums 
came to £53,859. The sum of £76,485 was received 
is the purchase price of annuities. The premiums and 
‘nnuity receipts amounted altogether to £772,946 
gross and £711,026 net ; and the total receipts of the 
year, including interest, came to £1,196,190, The 
claims by death, which were well within the expecta- 
tion, amounted to £533,488, including bonus additions, 
and endowment assurances matured for £42,731; 
the total claims were thus £576,219; on the other hand, 
the deaths of annuitants relieved the institution of an 
annual charge of 44,181. The expenses amounted to 
11°9 percent. of the premium income, or 6°3 per cent. 
of the total income, and the rate of interest earned 
averaged £3 18s. sd. per cent. The realised funds 
amounted on December 31, after deducting claims 
admitted and other outstanding items, to £12,797,596, 
having been increased during the year by £394,199. 





The Alliance Assurance Company has raised its 
dividend from 8s. to 1os. per share—or 8s. dividend 
and 2s. bonus. This evidence of progressive pros- 
perity on the part of this excellently-managed office 
has given a distinct fillip to the market for insurance 
shares, which had been rather depressed since the 
Baltimore fire. The report and valuation of the 
Alliance Company, which will follow in due course, are 
awaited with interest in the insurance world. 





The report of the London Assurance Company 
shows a considerable increase in its activity. In the 
life department 576 new policies were issued assuring 
£430,429, with premiums of £15,394. After allowing 
for reinsurances, the new business was £355,429, an 
increase of £64,000 on the previous year ; the premium 
income was £166,820 and the life funds were raised by 
£67,017 to £2,219,121, Inthe fire department the net 
premiums were £ 513,086 and the claims £237,379. The 
surplus of premiums over claims and expenses was 
£91,317, and a balance of £100,419 was carried to 
profit and loss account. In the marine department 
the net premiums ae eee the payments on 
account of claims were £172,244, and the expenses, 
including commissions, were £47,441. The 1902 
account has been closed with a profit of £45,910; the 
sum of £15,000 was carried to profit and loss account, 
and the funds were increased by £20,000. The directors 
have transferred £45,000 to general reserve fund, 
making it £450,000, and have placed £30,000 to an 
investments depreciation fund. A dividend of 20 per 
cent., tax free, has been declared. 


The Law Union and Crown Insurance Company also 
has had a good year. Inthe life department 1,469 new 
policies were granted assuring £802,064 net, the net 
new premiums being £431,805 net ; thepremium income 
was £ 362,825 andthe claims were favourable according 
to the expectation ; the life funds were increased by 
4243,911 to £4,507,176, the largest it crease recorded 
in any year of the company’s existence. The average 
interest earned was £4 os. 11d. per cent. In the fire 
department net premiums were £210,766 and the 
claims came to £90,728 ; expenses and commission were 
470,334 and the surplus was £49,705. A dividend is 
recommended of 6s. per share, the amount carried 
forward being increased by about £14,000. The total 
assets on December 31 were £5,278,166, including 
Stock Exchange securities valued at £2,116,845, and 
showing a depreciation, when compared with market 
prices, of £103,874. 


Brewery shareholders are beginning to discover 
that life is not all beer and skittles. The report just 
issued by Hoare and Co. is about as deplorable a 
document, from their point of view, as the most ardent 
temperance reformer could desire. Shrinkage in gross 
profits, special reserves against bad and doubtful debts, 
and other such cheerful items may be ascribed to the 
general depression in trade, though this general depres- 
sion is probably by no means as generz! and acute as 
financiers who are suffering from the effects of over 
capitalisation in the past would have us believe. But 
the bitterest pill in this unpalatable record is 
the value of the licensed property. No doubt the usual 
rhetoric employed at company meetings will ascribe 
the fall in this item as due to the machinations of 
unscrupulous magistrates, but everyone knows that a 
few years ago brewers engaged in insane competition 
for licensed houses, which they bought up at prices 
which were absurd on the face of them; and it is clear 
enough that the reaction which has now occurred was 
inevitable, without any action on the part of the 
licensing authorities. However, here is the fact that 
the directors of Hoare and Co. have had the public- 
houses and mortgages valued and the brewery revalued, 
and have “‘ been carefully through ” all the other assets, 
with the cheering result that ‘‘ capital to the extent of 
£591,707 138. 10d. is unrepresented by available 
assets.” The directors, therefore, consider a capital 
reduction necessary, and propose to bear the greater 
proportion of the capital loss themselves by writing 
£396,000 off the Ordinary capital, which is held by 
themselves, and the balance off reserve funds and sus- 
pense account. This reduction is to be effected by 
cancelling the whole of the Preferred Ordinary shares 
as being capital lost or unrepresented by available 
assets, and by cancelling £9 per share in respect of 
each of the Deferred Ordinary shares, making them 
shares of £1. The scheme is pretty drastic, and it 
will be interesting to see whether it will suffice. 

JANus. 
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PROBLEMS 


for all who depend for their income upon their exertions are— 


(.) HOW TO MAKE ENDS MEET ix case 
of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 
(2) HOW TO GREATE the largest estate on 
the smallest outlay. 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 


May we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of the schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
London Office: 35, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





